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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Vor. XXXII, No. 5. NovEMBER 1985 


Australia and the Constitution 
of the International Labour Organisation 


by 


Joseph Sraricorr, LL.B., B.C.L. 
Vinerian Law Scholar in the University of Oxford 


The question of the competence of Federal States to give effect 
to International Labour Conventions—and particularly that of 
the extent to which they are justified in relying upon powers to 
implement international obligations for the purpose of giving 
effect to Labour Conventions upon subjects normally within the 
competence of the units of the federation—has recently assumed 
a new prominence. It led to considerable discussion in Canada 
early this year, when the Canadian Government, relying largely 
upon the treaty-making power, ratified the Hours of Work (In- 
dustry) Convention, 1919, and the Minimum Wage Fixing 
Machinery Convention, 1928, and it is likely to be of importance 
in the United States of America. In this article Mr. Staricoff, 
himself a Western Australian, examines the position in Australia 
and concludes that the Commonwealth has, particularly under 
the external affairs power, a considerable degree of competence 
to give effect to International Labour Conventions. 


I. 


HE International Labour Organisation is the most important 
institution which the world possesses to-day for the 
initiation and accomplishment of social legislation. It might 
be expected that in such a body Australia would play a réle 
consistent with its maintenance of advanced social standards; 
but the fact that its contribution towards the work of the Organi- 
sation has been relatively small obviously requires explanation. 


i 
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Of the forty-four Conventions adopted at the various Conferences 
of the Organisation, Australia has so far ratified only six. } 

The difficulties which preclude it from taking up a more 
active position in the Organisation are partly legal, partly politi- 
cal. Being a Federal State, Australia enjoys the possession 
of a constitutional battleground very similar to that existing 
in the United States of America, and, to mix metaphors, this 
battleground forms the background of and colours the country’s 
entire political life. The position is carried a degree further 
in the International Labour Organisation by intercalating a 
national constitutional system within an international consti- 
tutional system. When therefore it is a question of interpreting 
not only one but two Constitutions, when the problem is to 
reconcile not only national sovereignty and provincial autonomy, 
but international authority, national sovereignty, and pro- 
vincial autonomy, and when finally the constitutional texts are 
expressed in the language of compromise typical of such docu- 
ments, it is natural that this uncertainty should be reflected 
in the attitude adopted towards the Organisation by the Common- 
wealth. 

As in a Federal State like Australia the legal considerations 
are the paramount ones, it is not proposed here to deal with the 
political side of the question. The object of this article is by 
a strictly technical treatment of Australia’s position in relation 
to the Organisation to show how it is possible for the Common- 
wealth more effectively to fulfil its international obligations 
without any strain on constitutional principles. This of course 
involves examining relevant provisions of the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organisation in the light of the Constitu- 
tion of Australia, and likewise relevant provisions of the Aus- 
tralian Constitution in the light of the Constitution of the Orga- 
nisation. Moreover, such a study is rendered necessary by the 
uncertainties which appear to exist in Australia not merely 
as to the nature of the Organisation, but as to the specific 
obligations falling on States Members. * 


1 The Conventions so far ratified by Australia are : 
(a) Placing of seamen (1920). 
(4) Inspection of emigrants (1926). 
(c) Seamen’s articles of agreement (1926). 
(d) Minimum wage-fixing machinery (1928). 
(e) Marking of weight (packages transported by vessels) (1929). 
(f) Forced labour (1930). 
2 Cf. for example : RoyaL COMMISSION ON THE CONSTITUTION OF AUSTRALIA : 
Proceedings and Minutes of Evidence, p. 97 ; Report of the Royal Commission, p. 185. 
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In pursuance of the scheme just outlined, we shall therefore 
begin with a discussion of the nature of these obligations. 


II. 


The International Labour Conference is a legislative body 
of an unusual kind. Its function is initiation rather than com- 
pletion, as it does not adopt Statutes which ex suo vigore bind 
the States Members. Its decisions take the form of Recommen- 
dations or Draft Conventions ; a Recommendation is “ submitted 
to the Members for consideration with a view to effect being 
given to it by national legislation or otherwise’’!; a Draft 
Convention is submitted under the same conditions for ratifica- 
tion. This does not mean that obligations of a specific character 
do not rest on the States Members. These are closely defined 
by paragraphs 5, 6, 7, and 9 of Article 19 of the Constitution 
of the International Labour Organisation. * 


Paragraph 5 is as follows: 


5. Each of the Members undertakes that it will, within the period 
of one year at most from the closing of the Session of the Conference, 


or if it is impossible owing to exceptional circumstances to do so 
within the period of one year, then at the earliest practicable moment 
and in no case later than eighteen months from the closing of the 
Session of the Conference, bring the Recommendation or Draft Con- 
vention before the authority or authorities within whose competence 
the matter lies, for the enactment of legislation or other action. 


Paragraphs 6 and 7 distinguish the obligations implicit in 
Recommendations and Draft Conventions : 


6. In the case of a Recommendation, the Members will inform 
the Secretary-General of the action taken. 


7. Inthe case of a Draft Convention, the Member will, if it obtains 
the consent of the authority or authorities within whose competence 
the matter lies, communicate the formal ratification of the Conven- 
tion to the Secretary-General and will take such action as may be 
necessary to make effective the provisions of such Convention. 


1 Article 19 (1) of the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation. 

2 The Constitution of the International Labour Organisation formed Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles of 28 June 1919 (Articles 387-427), Part XIII of the 
Treaty of St. Germain of 10 September 1919 (Articles 332-372), Part XII of the 
Treaty of Neuilly of 27 November 1919 (Articles 249-289), and Part XIII of the 
Treaty of Trianon of 4 June 1920 (Articles 315-355). In view of the fact that the 
membership of the Organisation now includes 28 States which were not parties 
to any of these Treaties, it has become the practice to refer to these provisions as 
“ the Constitution of the Organisation *’, and to adopt a uniform numbering of the 
Articles running from 1 to 41. 
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For our purposes, paragraph 9, generally known as the Federal 
States clause, is the most important provision of Article 19 : 


9. In the case of a Federal State, the power of which to enter 
into conventions on labour matters is subject to limitations, it shall 
be in the discretion of that Government to treat a Draft Convention 
to which such limitations apply as a Recommendation only, and the 
provisions of this Article with respect to Recommendations shall 
apply in such case. 


This paragraph is obviously a serious derogation from the 
principle of equality and uniformity of treatment for States 
on which the International Labour Organisation is otherwise 
based. In the case of Recommendations, apart from submission 
to “the competent authorities’’, the duty is simply one of 
furnishing information. In the case of Draft Conventions, once 
the approval of the competent authority, i.e. Parliament, 
is given, the State is under a duty to ratify 1, and the completion 
of ratification involves the acceptance of weighty obligations 
vis-a-vis other States Members ratifying, and renders it subject 
to the procedure of complaint under Articles 25-27 and the 
sanctions of Article 32 in the event of their non-fulfilment. 
By electing, therefore, to treat Draft Conventions as Recommen- 
dations, Federal States avoid those responsibilities which rest 
on other Members of the International Labour Organisation. 
Further, the wording of the paragraph is such that it is not 
difficult to misconceive its scope and effect and to shelter under 
a liberal assumption as to the discretion it apparently confers. 
This attitude is unjustified if due regard is had to the general 
obligation involved in the Labour Clauses of the Peace Treaties. ? 
Article 23 (a) of the League Covenant says: 

Subject to and in accordance with the provisions of international 
conventions existing or hereafter to be agreed upon, the Members 
of the League : 

(a) Will endeavour to secure and maintain fair and humane 
conditions of labour for men, women, and children, both in 
their own countries and in all countries to which their commercial 
and industrial relations extend, and for that purpose will 
establish and maintain the necessary international organisa- 
tions. 

The words in italics emphasise the importance which should 

be attached to ratification of the Conventions adopted by the 
Conference. Ratification removes the hesitation of other 


1 Article 19 (7) of the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation. | 
2 See above, p. 579, note 2. 


on 
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States to adhere to Conventions, and assists the fulfilment 
of the Organisation’s main objective, which is to prevent 
competitive nationalism from impeding the establishment in 
all countries of humane labour conditions. The Minister for 
External Affairs in Australia has shown by a recent statement ! 
that he is not unmindful of these considerations, yet so far the 
Commonwealth Government has only acted in accordance 
with a liberal conception of its obligations under the Federal 
States clause. 

As an illustration of broad interpretation of that provision, 
nothing more typical can be cited than a passage from the 
Report of the Royal Commission on the Australian Constitu- 
tion (issued in 1929). At page 185 the Report says: 


The Conventions agreed upon by the International Labour Con- 
ference at Geneva have from time to time been referred to the States 
by the Commonwealth Government on the assumption that to give 
effect to them by legislation was not within the power of the Com- 
monwealth Parliament, and also because under Article 405 of the 
Treaty of Versailles * the Commonwealth is entitled to treat Conven- 
tions on labour matters as Recommendations only. 


As we shall see, this is a very wide view of Article 19 (i.e. 
Article 405 of the Treaty of Versailles). The true position is 
this, that the Commonwealth is entitled to treat Conventions 
as Recommendations only in so far as its constitutional powers 
to give effect to them are limited, and no further. Unless 
the history of the paragraph and the intentions of its draftsmen 
are borne in mind, a superficial reading of it may encourage a 
Federal State to adopt a conception of its responsibilities quite 
opposed to the true meaning of the words. 


III. 


The clause had its origin in a compromise between the British 
and American proposals which were before the Commission 
responsible for drafting the Constitution of the International 


1 Commonwealth Parliamentary Debates, 12 Dec. 1934: “ We have to remember 
that, industrially, Australia is in the vanguard of nations. Our workers enjoy a 
higher standard than those of almost any other country. This means that, in 
international trade, countries having a lower standard of wages and conditions 
for their workers are able more effectively to compete with Australia. From this 
it follows that any action taken to increase the standards of living in other countries 
which are in competition with us must be of material benefit to the Common- 
wealth, 

2 See above, p. 579, note *, 
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Labour Organisation in 1919.1 The original British proposal 
involved an obligation to ratify all Conventions, which remained 
automatic unless the legislature of the particular State concerned 
actively expressed its disapproval of ratification. This at once 
occasioned vigorous objections from the American delegates, 
who pointed out that the British draft was specially designed 
for unitary Governments, and that as in the United States labour 
matters lay within the jurisdiction of the States, the Federal 
Government could not undertake obligations which it would 
not be able to fulfil. The British proposal was modified to meet 
these criticisms, and a draft was prepared providing that the 
Conference might put its decisions into the form of Recommen- 
dations, and that both Conventions and Recommendations 
should be submitted to the “ competent authorities ’’ in each 
country. 

The American representatives were unable to agree even 
to this partial scheme. They felt, as Professor Shotwell (one 
of the American delegates) has put it, that it “was carrying them 
beyond the limitations of their Constitution as well as against the 
traditions of their industrial history ”.* In 1918, the Supreme 
Court of the United States had decided Hammer v. Dagenhart 3, 
the famous Child Labour Case, refusing to allow Congress 
to stretch its powers of inter-State commerce so as to prohibit 
the commerce of goods in the making of which child labour had 
been employed. Public opinion, as Shotwell notes, was obviously 
working towards the recognition of national labour legislation 
by way of Congress, but the United States delegates “ could 
not anticipate history, and could not risk guaranteeing any 
such interpretation of American political tendencies in an 
international agreement ’’.4 There seemed to be, however, some 
clear precedent for the principle that action by treaty imports 
an enlargement of federal legislative powers to execute its 
provisions. > Indeed, support to this view was given by certain 
distinguished American lawyers then in Paris, who were of 


1 The most authoritative account of the history of the question is that by 
E. J. PHetan in The Origins of the International Labour Organisation edited by 
James T. SHOTWELL (New York, Columbia University Press, 1934), Vol. I, pp. 127 
et seq. 

2 Labour as an International Problem, edited by T. SoLaNo (London, Macmillan, 
1920): Chapter on “The Historical Significance of the International Labour 
Conference’? by J. T. SHOTWELL, p. 57. 

3 247 U.S. 251. 

4 SHOTWELL : loc, cit., p. 60. 

5 See discussion below of the treaty power of the United States. 
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unanimous opinion that the constitutional difficulties could 
be overcome. ! 

But there were other difficulties. Even if the legal argument 
would admit of acceptance of the scheme, there was a serious 
objection against using it if it involved an extension of the 
control of the Senate, instead of Congress, over labour matters. 
Further, it became obvious that what the American representa- 
tives desired above all was liberty for their Government to 
choose the means for giving effect to the decisions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. At one meeting of the Commission, 
Mr. Gompers (an American delegate) pointed out that the case 
of the United States legislation on white phosphorus was proof 
of what could be done without international obligation. 


The United States had not participated in the 1906 Convention 
which prohibited use of this material, and moreover the Federal 
Government had not the right of taking steps to secure the prohibi- 
tion of its use in the United States ; but it had been able to prohibit 
the importation of white phosphorus, and to tax matches made with 
this material so severely that their manufacture became hopelessly 
unprofitable. Jt... had secured the result desired .. . in its own 
particular way. If they were allowed a certain liberty as to the means, 
the Commission might be sure that the United States would never fall 
behind the European countries in labour legislation. * 


It was under the influence of this declaration that the 
Commission eventually yielded to the American point of view 
and accepted the compromise in the form of the Federal States 
clause. 

History, therefore, is convincing proof that the legal dispute 
lay only on the fringe of a much wider controversy. This con- 
clusion is more than justified by later authoritative opinions 
on the question of law. In a recent study *, Professor Manley 
O. Hudson says: 


Is the United States “a Federal State, the power of which to 
enter into conventions on labour matters is subject to limitations ” ? 
Certain members of the American delegation at Paris in 1919 would 
have answered this question in the affirmative, but a negative answer 
would be more in keeping with the practice of the United States, 
more consonant with the development of our national life in the 
United States, and more appropriate to our position in world affairs. — 


The clause as it stood was specifically designed for the 
United States, and its draftsmen believed that in that form it 


1 PHELAN : loc. cit., p. 155. 
2 Report and Minutes of the Commission on International Labour Legislation, 
p. 280. 

3 “ Membership of the United States in the International Labour Organisation ”’, 
in American Journal of International Law, Vol. 28, p. 678. 
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would induce the American Government fully to exert its 
legislative powers within the limits of its authority. To spell 
out of the clause a wide exemption from the exercise of existing 
constitutional powers is to contradict history, logic, and legal 
science. The position is definitively set out in the Report of 
the Sub-Committee which recommended its adoption : 

A State will not be able to take advantage of the exception on an 
ground except that of actual existing limitations on its powers which 
prevent it entering into a labour Convention. And a State in which 
such limitations exist will only be able to claim the exception in regard 
to Conventions to which the limitations apply. If a Convention is 
proposed by the Conference to which the limitations do not apply 
and which is within the competence of the Federal Government, then 
the general provisions of the scheme in regard to Conventions will 
apply and the State will be under the same obligations as any other 
State. Also, if in the course of time the limitations are removed, those 
obligations will automatically apply. * 

The actual wording of the paragraph calls for some discus- 
sion. What is the meaning of the words “ the power of which 
to enter into conventions on labour matters is subject to limi- 
tations”? ? The phrase is very curious, and it seems a little 
difficult to understand why “ give effect to”’ was not inserted 
instead of “ enter into’’. It is certain that the draftsmen took 
account of the peculiar position of the treaty-making power 
in the United States, where emphasis is placed on the validity 
of the treaty instead of the legislation ancillary to its execution. ? 
In Australia, the emphasis is laid rather on the validity of the 
legislation *, and there is no limitation on the power as such of 
the Federal Government to enter into treaties on labour matters ; 
consequently it might be thought that the Commonwealth 
does not come within the scope of the paragraph. For the pur- 
poses of this article, the matter is largely academic, for even 
if we take the view that Article 19 (9) refers solely to treaty 
powers, the question (which we shall discuss later) would still 
arise who is “ the authority or authorities within whose com- 
petence the matter lies for the enactment of legislation or other 
action ’’ within the meaning of Article 19 (5). 


1 Origins of the International Labour Organisation, Vol. II, p. 363. 

2 Cf. “ Extent and Limitations of the Treaty-making Power ’’, by C. P. ANDER- 
SON, in American Journal of International Law, Vol. 1, p. 636 ; “ Conflicts of Inter- 
national Law with National Laws and Ordinances ’’, by Q. Wricut, Idem, Vol. 11, 
p. 1; “ The Constitutionality of Treaties’, by Q. Wricut, Idem, Vol. 13, p. 342 ; 
Wit.oveusy : The Constitution of the United States, pp. 569 et seq. 

3 Roche v. Kronheimer, 29 C.L.R. 329. 
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IV. 


Obviously the restricted meaning of Article 19 (9) demands 
a more rigorous study of existing constitutional powers than the 
Commonwealth has yet undertaken. It is proposed, before pass- 
ing on to a detailed examination of the Commonwealth’s legis- 
lative jurisdiction, to consider carefully the procedure employed 
in Australia for dealing with the Draft Conventions. That 
procedure is clearly in line with the Commonwealth’s own 
restricted interpretation of its legislative powers. It is assumed 
that the reader is more or less familiar with the distribution 
of legislative authority in the Commonwealth ; section 51 of the 
Constitution contains a list of defined powers falling within 
both Commonwealth and State jurisdiction, while section 52 
sets out the exclusive Federal powers. The powers of the States 
include: (a) most of the subjects set out in section 51, plus 
(b) the residue of those legislative powers not falling within 
sections 51-52, but which they possessed at the establishment 
of the Commonwealth ?, subject to the limitation that once 
the Commonwealth legislates under the concurrent powers 
in section 51, its statutes prevail over inconsistent State laws. ? 
The broad classification of legislative subjects is thus exclusive 
Commonwealth powers, concurrent Commonwealth and State 
powers, and residuary State powers. 

The Commonwealth treats most Conventions as falling 
within the residuary State jurisdiction. Till 1929, the course 
adopted by it was to submit such Conventions to the State 
Governments, and in so far as the other Members of the Labour 
Organisation were concerned, to treat the Conventions as Recom- 
mendations (ratification therefore was not possible). The Con- 
ventions were submitted to the State Governments “for the 
latter’s information and for any legislation or other action 
that they may consider it desirable to take’, and they were 
requested to furnish the Commonwealth Government with 
information as to the position of their domestic law on the 
subject-matter of the Conventions. In 1927, and again in 1929, 
the question of ratification was discussed at Premiers’ Confer- 
ences, and at the 1929 meeting the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment submitted a Memorandum to the States, announcing : 


that it would be prepared to ratify any such Conventions to the pro- 
visions of which the States had given effect under their domestic 


1 Constitution of Australia, section 101. 
2 Ibid., section 109. 
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legislation, and in respect to which the States had also given an assur- 
ance that they would not modify such legislation so as to make it 
inconsistent with the provisions of the Conventions, without previous 
discussion with the Commonwealth. ! 

The difference between the pre-1929 and the post-1929 
policies is not very great. True, there is a technical distinction, 
since the procedure now leaves open the possibility of ratifica- 
tion, but as far as practical results are concerned the position 
remains unchanged. The procedure is far from satisfactory ! ; 
the State Governments are under no obligation to submit the 
Conventions to the State Legislatures for action thereon, and 
quite naturally have shown more alacrity to give information 
on existing legislation than to adopt legislative measures in 
harmony with the Conventions. 

Another serious objection is in point. There is no question 
now that the words “ authority or authorities within whose 
competence the matter lies ’’ in Article 19 (5) connote the autho- 
rities which according to the constitutional law of each country 
are competent to enact or amend the national legislation with 
a view to bringing it into conformity with the Draft Convention, 
and this authority will normally be Parliament.? Indeed, the 
principle behind the scheme of the International Labour Orga- 
nisation is by operating through the medium of Parliament 
to throw on public opinion in each country the responsibility 
for the carrying out of social legislation. Mr. G. N. Barnes, 
who represented Great Britain in the Commission on Inter- 
national Labour Legislation in 1919, has since said : 

There was no dubiety in the minds of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion as to where competence should lie in a country of representative 


and responsible parliamentary Government. Parliament was intended 
as the competent authority. * 


A procedure which merely results in the proposals being turned 
over to the State Executive Council; is not in accordance with 
the spirit of the Peace Treaty and the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organisation. 

Nor has the Commonwealth exhibited more diligence with 
regard to its own Legislature, the Federal Parliament. As 
the Federal Parliament is exclusively competent inter alia 


1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour OFFICE: Official Bulletin, Vol. XIV, p. 69. 

2 Article 19 (5). Cf. also R. Textrsix: “The Ratification of International 
Labour Conventions ’’, in International Labour Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 6, Dec. 
1928, pp. 714 et seq. 

% G. N. Barnes : The History of the International Labour Office, pp. 54-55. 
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to legislate for the Federal Territories!, every Convention 
to a greater or lesser degree concerns it, and to a certain extent, 
therefore, it is always “a competent authority’ within the 
meaning of Article 19 (5). It is true that since 1925, in answer 
to complaints in the House of Representatives, the texts of the 
Conventions have generally been tabled in Parliament within 
the 12 or 18 months’ period required by Article 19 (5). But 
opportunity is seldom given to Parliament to discuss them 
or to debate on the action to be taken. The explanation is that 
the Federal Government holds that legislative provision is 
necessary before ratification can be proceeded with *, even 
where the Conventions lie entirely within Commonwealth 
powers. 

This leads one to suspect that the Federal Government may 
perhaps have failed to distinguish between its obligations under 
ordinary treaties and its obligations under International Labour 
Conventions. This suspicion is to a certain extent confirmed 
by the evidence of the Australian Solicitor-General before the 
Royal Commission on the Constitution *; there he stated that 
there was no moral obligation on any State to ratify the Con- 
ventions, and that it lay with the Executive to decide whether 
it would approve the action of its representatives at the Con- 
ference. While this is perfectly true of ordinary treaties, it 
cannot apply to International Labour Conventions. The 
Government is under a strict obligation to lay the Conventions 
before Parliament, and though it is free to propose that Parlia- 
ment shall not approve of ratification, the actual decision of 
approval or non-approval rests with Parliament alone.® Any 
other conclusion would impair the mechanism of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. The view that legislation is 
generally a necessary prerequisite of ratification is correct and 
proper, but does not justify merely tabling the Conventions 
in Parliament, and continually adjourning action in respect 
of them. The absence of concrete proposals and the postpone- 


1 Constitution of Australia, section 52. 
2 Cf. the Memorandum quoted on pp. 585-586 above. 
3 Commonwealth Parliamentary Debates, 1925 Session (June 25), p. 411, where 
the Prime Minister said : “ These instruments require serious and sometimes lengthy 
consideration, and a discussion can most usefully take place on them after they 
have been considered by the Government, and when legislation intended to give 
effect to them is introduced into Parliament. ”’ 

4 Royat CoMMISSION ON THE CONSTITUTION OF AUSTRALIA: Proceedings and 
Minutes of Evidence, p. 97. 
5 Article 19 (7). 
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ment of debate result in the submission of Draft Conventions 
to Parliament becoming an empty formality. 

This leads us back again to the importance of ratification. 
With a view to speeding up the process of ratification, then, 
is it permissible for the Commonwealth to ratify a Convention 
with a reservation as to those provisions not falling within 
its legislative jurisdiction, or with the qualification that the 
Convention is not to come into force until the State Parliaments 
adopt legislation giving effect to these provisions ? The latter 
type of reservation has been the subject of some consideration, 
but it has finally been pointed out by the Director of the 
International Labour Office that, unless of a definite character 
specifying a fixed date for the adoption of legislation by the 
State Parliaments, it would be inadmissible, since ratification 
would become merely a formal act of no importance, giving 
no guarantee to other Members of the Organisation.' The 
specification of a fixed date is obviously impracticable in Aus- 
tralia. As to the former type of reservation, it appears actually 
to have been adopted by the Australian Government when 
ratifying the following three Conventions: Placing of seamen 
(1920), Minimum wage-fixing machinery (1928), and Marking 
of weight (packages transported by vessels) (1929). The In- 
struments of Ratification of these three Conventions were 
expressed thus : 

And whereas such Draft Convention has, in respect of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, obtained the consent of the authority or authorities 
within whose competence the matter lies, and, so far as the subject- 
matter is within the legislative competence of the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, such action as is necessary to make the 


rovisions of the said Draft Convention effective has been taken... 
{followed by declaration of ratification). ? 


The intention was clearly to confine the Commonwealth’s 
responsibility to matters within the limits of its authority °, 
but it is open to strong criticism on grounds of principle. Reser- 
vations of this nature are directly opposed to the goal aimed at 
by the work of the Conference, which is to put international 


1 Final Record of the Fourth Session of the International Labour Conference, 
Report of the Director, p. 722. 

2 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : Official Bulletin, Vol. XI, pp. 13-14 3 
Vol. XVI, pp. 40-41. 

3 Cf. in the same connection Official Bulletin, Vol. LX, p. 211, where a letter 
from the Prime Minister is reproduced in which he expressed the Government’s 
intention to ratify the Placing of Seamen Convention, 1920, only so far as the 
subject-matter lay within the Commonwealth’s competence. 
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labour legislation on a uniform basis. Furthermore, they are 
inconsistent with Article 19 (3), which expressly provides that 
in framing any Draft Convention or Recommendation, the 
Conference itself shall suggest the modifications required to 
meet the particular circumstances of any country demanding 
exceptional treatment. In other words, no reservations are 
admissible save those actually inserted in the text of the Draft 
Convention. Moreover, the general rule of International Law 
is that reservations in treaties are only admitted either before 
signature or at the moment when ratifications are exchanged, 
the principle being that a reservation is a modification of the 
treaty, and to be valid must have the assent of all parties 
interested. In the case of International Labour Conventions, 
however, there are no exchanges, and it is difficult to see how 
a unilateral declaration by one State could legally prevail 
against the multilateral assent given to the Convention at the 
time of its adoption in Conference. ! 

We may now summarise the conclusions we have reached 
above. We have seen that Article 19 (9) is a provision of limited 
scope, and, far from bestowing a wide discretion on Federal 
States, requires then to take careful stock of their constitutional 
powers, and to exert to the utmost whatever authority is avail- 
able. The Federal Government, instead of adopting this inter- 
pretation, has steadily adhered to a liberal construction of the 
paragraph. This attitude is reflected in the procedure which 
we have discussed above, one which is unsatisfactory both in 
principle and in practice. If, however, there are grounds for 
believing that the Commonwealth is quite competent to take 
national action in accordance with its obligations in the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, the objections to a more active 
policy would disappear. 

It is therefore proposed to conclude this article with a 
detailed examination of the relevant powers which the Federal 
Constitution confers on the Commonwealth. 


The broad classification of legislative powers under the 
Commonwealth Constitution is, as we have noted above, exclu- 


1 Another objection to reservations is that Conventions are not only voted 
for by representatives of Governments, but also by employers’ and workers’ dele- 
gates, and it would be quite inconsistent with the character of the membership 
of the Conference for States Members to qualify their ratifications. 
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sive Commonwealth powers, concurrent powers, and residuary 
State powers. The subject-matter of Conventions is generally 
severable, some parts falling within each class of power, but 
it may happen that a particular Convention falls wholly within 
Commonwealth powers, either exclusive or concurrent. We have 
also seen that the Commonwealth Parliament is always to some 
extent “a competent authority’’ within the meaning of 
Article 19 (5).} 

Since the Commonwealth treats most Conventions as falling 
within the residuary powers of the States, the only satisfactory 
classification of Conventions would appear to be : 

(a) Conventions wholly within the Commonwealth’s exclusive 
or concurrent powers ; 

(b) All other Conventions. * 

It is with special reference to class (b), and the Common- 
wealth policy towards this class, that we shall examine the 
Constitution, but class (a) will also concern us since ex hypo- 
thesi the object of our enquiry is to show that the Common- 
wealth’s powers enable it to take national action. If these 
powers exist, there can no longer be any question since the 


Engineers’ Case * that they are complete in themselves and 
can be exercised to the utmost extent, free from “ implied 
prohibitions ’’ against any exercise which might encroach on 
the so-called “ reserved powers’”’ of the States. The Constitution 
is to be read “ clear of any qualifications which the people of the 
Commonwealth or, at their request, the Imperial Parliament 
have not thought fit to express, and clear of any questions of 


1 See above, pp. 586-587. 

2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XX XVII, No. 7, pp. 186-187, for 
a very similar classification made by the Commonwealth. 

3 28 C.L.R. 129 (1920). In this case, the High Court of Australia adopted 
what may be termed a strict statutory conception of the Constitution, thereby 
overthrowing many earlier authorities, which had laid down principles of inter- 
pretation based on the large idea of the Constitution as a federal compact. These 
authorities had taken over from United States Constitutional Law the doctrine 
of the Immunity of Instrumentalities. Under it, prohibitions were implied on 
the States or the Commonwealth to use their powers in order to affect however 
incidentally the free exercise by the other of existing constitutional powers (cf. 
D’Emden v. Pedder, 1 C.L.R. 91 ; Deakin v. Webb, 1 C.L.R. 525 ; Baxter v. Commrs. 
of Taxation for S. A., 4 C.L.R. 1087). The application of the doctrine led to serious 
inconsistencies (e.g. Chaplin v. Commrs. of Taxation, 12 C.L.R. 375). Closely 
connected was the other doctrine of the “ reserved powers of the States ’’ ; these 
were implied from the Constitution, and could not be interfered with save under 
clear authority in the Constitution itself; see especially the Railway Servants 
Case, 4 C.L.R. 408. In Webb v. Outrim, 1907 A.C. 81, and in the Sugar Refining 
Case, 1914 A.C, 237, the Judicial Committee had adopted different principles 
of construction, and these were taken over in the Engineers’ Case, 28 C.L.R. 129. 
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expediency or political exigency’? (per Knox C.J., Isaacs, 
Rich, and Starke JJ.).1 These principles will guide us in our 
examination of the available constitutional powers. 

A glance at section 51, the enactment in the Constitution 
which sets out the legislative powers of the Commonwealth, 
reveals five possible subjects which might justify legislation 
under the Conventions. We shall deal with them in the follow- 


ing order : 


(a) “ Matters incidental to the execution of any power vested by 
this Constitution in the Parliament or in either House thereof, or in 
the Government of the Commonwealth, or in the Federal Judicature, 
or in any department or officer of the Commonwealth ” (pl. xxxix). 


(b) “ Trade and commerce with other countries, and among the 


States ” (pl. i). 

(c) “ Matters referred to the Parliament of the Commonwealth 
by the Parliament or Parliaments of any State or States, but so that 
the law shall extend only to States by whose Parliament the matter 
is referred, or which afterwards adopt the law ” (pl. xxxvii). 

(d) “ The exercise within the Commonwealth, at the request or 
with the concurrence of the Parliaments of all the States directly 
concerned, of any power which can at the establishment of this Con- 
stitution be exercised only by the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
or by the Federal Council of Australasia ” (pl. xxxviii). 


(e) “ External affairs ” (pl. xxix). 


(a) “ Matters incidental to the execution of any power vested by 
this Constitution in the Parliament or in either House thereof, 
or in the Government of the Commonwealth, or in the Federal 
Judicature, or in any department or officer of the Common- 
wealth’ (pl. xxxix). 


Executive power is vested by the Constitution in the Federal 
Administration, and clearly embraces the conclusion of treaties 
by the Commonwealth. It is true that at the establishment of 
Federation, the Commonwealth’s capacity to enter into treaties 
was limited by virtue of its inferior status within the Empire, 
but we must now in interpreting the Constitution take notice 
of the practice and development which has conferred almost 
complete freedom in the matter on the Dominions. * How far 
then does legislation giving effect to Draft Conventions deal 
with a “ matter incidental’’ to the execution of the treaty 
power ? 


1 28 C.L.R. 142. 
_ Cf, “ Australia’s Treaty Rights and Obligations by Prof. K. H. Barry, 
in Journal of Comparative Legislation and International Law, Vol. 11, pp. 190 et seq. 
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The corresponding provision in the United States Constitution 
is very similar and empowers Congress “ to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this Constitu- 
tion in the Government of the United States, or in any depart- 
ment or officer thereof ’’.1 The general principles observed in 
the United States would thus seem to be applicable to the Austra- 
lian Constitution. Judge Cooley has said : 


The import of the clause is that Congress shall have all the inci- 
dental and instrumental powers . . . to carry into execution all the 
express powers. It neither enlarges any power specifically given, nor 
is it a grant of any new power to Congress, but it is merely a declaration 
for the removal of all uncertainty that the means for carrying into 
execution those otherwise granted are included in the grant. 


Then in a famous passage ? Marshall C.J. laid down : 


We admit, as all must admit, that the powers of the Government 
are limited and that its limits are not to be transcended. But we 
think the sound construction of the Constitution must allow to the 
national Legislature that discretion, with respect to the means b 
which the powers it confers are to be carried into execution, whic 
will enable that body to perform the high duties assigned to it, in the 
manner most beneficial to the people. Let the end be legitimate, let it 
be within the scope of the Constitution, and all means which are plainly 


adapted to that end, which are not prohibited, but consistent with the 
letter and spirit of the Constitution, are constitutional. 


The most authoritative pronouncement, so far, on the Aus- 
tralian subsection has come from the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in the leading case of A.G. for Commonwealth 
v. Colonial Sugar Refining Co.* There, commenting on the 
words “matters incidental’’, Lord Haldane L.C. said: “ These 
words do not seem to do more than cover matters which are 
incidents in the exercise of some actual existing power, conferred 
by Statute or by the common law.’’ His Lordship went on to 
point out that the specific subject-matters in section 51 were 
not generally enlarged by the placitum to comprehend all 
matters incidental to legislation on the specific subject- matters. 
Before that placitum can be carried into effect, there must not 
only be relation to a subject-matter within a specific power of 
the Constitution, but some power granted by legislation under 
one of the subject-matters which it was required to execute. 


1 Constitution of the United States, Article I, section 8 (18). 
2 M’Culloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheaton 316 at 421. 
3 1914 A.C, 237. 
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It was this point which Griffith C.J. emphasised in R. v. Kid- 
man? : 

As I understand the meaning of the words of pl. xxxix, the existence 
of the power whether legislative, administrative, or judicial must 
precede the execution of it, and the occasion for the exercising of a 
power must arise before any matter can be called incidental to its 
execution. 

The case of Stemp v. Australian Glass Manufacturing Co. 
Ltd.” is important as showing the way the Court proceeds in 
determining the application of pl. xxxix to particular circum- 
stances. There the High Court held that the prohibition of 
“ strikes ” and “lockouts ”’ was incidental to the Conciliation 
and Arbitration Clause.* The test which Isaacs J. employed 
was taken from Story on the Constitution, but substantially 
embodied Marshall C.J.’s opinion quoted above. Isaacs J. dealt 
with the matter thus: 


Now what is the end with regard to the constitutional provision ? 
It is unmistakably to provide, if necessary by compulsive measures, 
that industrial disputes, if not ended voluntarily, shall be settled b 
Federal arbitration, so that the people of the Commonwealth shall 
not, through inter-State disputes, have the supply of their requirements 
interrupted. 
It followed that the means adopted to reach that end were valid. 

Let us apply the same test to the treaty power. The treaty 
power is designed to ensure that, in so far as matters affect the 
Commonwealth as a whole in its relation with other countries, 
and in so far as national action is required, the Federal Govern- 
ment shall be able to accept benefits or incur obligations as the 
single authority representing a sovereign State. Participation in 
a body such as the International Labour Organisation surely 
implies a bona fide exercise of the Federal Government’s author- 
ity to enter into engagements vis-a-vis other States, particularly 
in view of the fact that these engagements normally comport 
quite considerable benefits for the entire Commonwealth.‘ 


1 20 C.L.R. 425 at 443. 

2 23 C.L.R. 226. Cf. also Australian Boot Trade Employees’ Federation v. 
Whypbrow and other (1910), 10 C.L.R. 266 at 338 per Isaacs J. 

8 Section 51, pl. xxxv: “ Conciliation and arbitration for the prevention and 
settlement of industrial disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State.”’ 

It may be that International Labour Conventions are “ matters incidental ” 
to the execution of the Conciliation and Arbitration powers, but this is quite an 
uncertain point. It may also be possible for the Conventions to be executed by 
arbitral awards, but until it is constitutionally possible for the Arbitration Court 
to make a common rule, this remains an equally uncertain matter. 

* See above, p. 581, note 1, the statement by the Minister for External Affairs, 
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Once the Federal Parliament has given its approval to rati- 
fication, and once the Convention is duly ratified, the treaty 
power appears to be “ concretised’’ by actual exercise, as re- 
quired by the Sugar Refining Case, and it would seem to follow 
that the Commonwealth can legislate on the “ means”’ ancillary, 
by giving effect to the provisions of the Conventions. 

The limits of the power conferred by pl. xxxix will call for 
closer examination in the future, but it is submitted there is a 
strong probability that they embrace the execution of Inter- 


national Labour Conventions. 
(b) “ Trade and commerce with other countries and among the 

States” (pl. i). 

To what extent can labour legislation be enforced through 
the trade and commerce power ? There are two possibilities : 

(i) Legislation putting in force International Labour Conven- 
tions may be justified on the ground that the subject-matter is 
“trade and commerce with other countries ”’ ; 

(ii) The Commonwealth may prohibit the use in inter- 
State trade and commerce, or in trade and commerce with other 
countries, of goods not manufactured under certain conditions. 


The difference between the two possibilities is that the 
former involves a direct realisation of the provisions of the 
Convention by an indirect exercise of the power, the latter an 
indirect realisation by a direct exercise. 

(i) As regards the first possibility, the intimate connection 


_between foreign trade and commerce and International Labour 


Conventions affords some ground for suggesting that legislation 
putting in force these Conventions may be valid under pl. i. 
This intimacy is implicit in the very nature of the International 
Labour Organisation, one of whose main objects is to prevent 
competitive trade and commerce between the States Members 
from obstructing the realisation of humane labour conditions. 
In Article 41 of the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation, the Commonwealth as one of the signatories of the 
Peace Treaty expressly acknowledged that “labour should 
not be regarded merely as an article of commerce’’, and in 
Article 23 of the League Covenant it definitely undertook to 
secure humane labour conditions, both in Australia and in all 
countries to which its commercial and industrial relations 
extend... However, in view of the fact that the relation of 


1 See p. 580 above for the text of the relevant paragraph of Article 23. 
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industrial conditions to trade and commerce still remains a moot 
constitutional point !, it is uncertain how far these considerations 
will weigh with the High Court of Australia. 

(ii) The second possibility was discussed by Sir Robert 
Garran, K.C., before the Royal Commission on the Constitution, 
and his views require careful consideration.2_ He definitely 
stated his opinion that social legislation could be enforced 
through the trade and commerce clause in the manner suggested, 
and he pointed out that the principle of the thing was whether 
the law in question was really one of trade and commerce ; 
if it was, the purpose aimed at by the exercise of the power was 
immaterial. He said: 

There is rather a misleading maxim that you cannot do directly 
what you are not allowed to do indirectly, but as a general proposition, 
I do not think it is maintainable. You may be able to reach by indirect 
means the results you are not able to reach by direct means, but I 


think what the maxim really means is that you are not allowed to 
make a fraud on the Constitution. 


The question has also arisen in the United States in respect 
of the Federal commerce power, but the constitutional position 
there still remains quite uncertain. It is almost impossible to 
reconcile the case law on the subject. In Hammer v. Dagen- 
hart 3, the famous Child Labour Case, a Federal Act had pur- 
ported to exclude from inter-State commerce those articles 
produced in establishments where children were employed at a 
younger age or for other hours than those laid down in the Act. 
The validity of the Act was attacked on several grounds, but the 
two main contentions were these : 


(1) That the Act was ultra vires the Tenth Amendment 
to the Constitution, which provides that the powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively or 
to the people ; 

(2) That the production of articles intended for inter-State 
commerce is a matter for local regulation ; otherwise all manu- 
factures intended for inter-State commerce would be brought 
under Federal control. Production and transportation are two 


1 See remarks of Mr. (now Mr. Justice) Owen Dixon, K.C., in: Royan Com- 
MISSION ON THE CONSTITUTION OF AUSTRALIA : Proceedings and Minutes of Evidence, 
p. 793. 

2 Ibid, pp. 85-86. 

247 U.S. 251. 
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entirely different things; and the trade and commerce power 
cannot be used to deal indirectly with the process of creation 
of the subject-matter transported. 

These arguments were accepted by a majority of the Court. 
The decision, however, appears to be inconsistent with other 
important authorities. In Hipolite Egg Co. v. U.S.1 the Supreme 
Court had sustained the power of Congress to pass the Pure 
Food and Drug Act prohibiting the introduction into a State 
by means of inter-State commerce of impure foods and drugs. 
In Hoke v. U.S.* the Supreme Court had also upheld the consti- 
tutionality of the so-called “ White Slave Traffic Act ’’, whereby 
the transportation of women in inter-State commerce for the 
purpose of prostitution was forbidden. Then there were a 
series of authorities such as McCray v. U.S.3, to the effect that 
commodities may be excluded from inter-State commerce 
when transportation is a step in bringing about a result of which 
Congress disapproves, and which but for the facilities offered 
by inter-State commerce could not be achieved. It is to be 
noted also that Holmes J., in Hammer v. Dagenhart, vigorously 
dissented from his colleagues, and affirmed that the powers 
to regulate commerce and other constitutional powers could 
not be cut down or qualified by the fact that they interfere 
with the carrying out of the domestic policy of any State. 

It does not matter whether the supposed evil precedes or follows 
the transportation. It is enough that in the opinion of Congress, 


the transportation encourages the evil. . . . The Act does not meddle 
with anything belonging to the States. They may regulate their 


internal affairs and their domestic commerce as they like. But when 
they seek to send their products across the State line, they are no 
longer within their rights. 

In the application of the United States authorities to Aus- 
tralia, two considerations must be borne in mind: 

(1) Congress in the United States is empowered by the 
Constitution to “ regulate ’’ inter-State and foreign commerce. 
The word “ regulate ’’ is not used in the Australian Constitution. 
The Federal Parliament enjoys a power granted in quite general 
terms, and therefore one of wider extent than the United States 
Congress can exercise. 

(2) The judgment of the Supreme Court was influenced by 
the fact that child labour legislation would interfere with the 


1 220 US. 1. 
2 227 U.S. 308. 
3 195 U.S. 27. 
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domestic policy of the States. This is a circumstance which 
the High Court of Australia cannot now take into consideration 
owing to the Engineers’ Case. If a statute purports on the face 
of it to be a valid exercise of an existing power, such a matter 
would be one of “ expediency or political exigency which the 
Court is neither intended to consider nor equipped with the 
means of determining ’’. 

It is therefore submitted that the judgment of Holmes 
J. in Hammer v. Dagenhart is an authoritative statement 
of the true position in Australia. This is in conformity with the 
paramountcy of the Commonwealth’s inter-State trade and 
commerce power. Section 92 of the Constitution provides that 
trade, commerce, and intercourse among the States shall be 
absolutely free. Now this clause, instead of being read as a 
direction to the Commonwealth and States that inter-State 
trade is to be absolutely unrestricted, has been interpreted 
as an injunction to the States that inter-State trade is to be 
free from regulation by State law. This principle has not been 
established without some difficulty ?; but since the decisions 
of McArthur v. Queensland * and James v. Cowan‘ it may be 
taken as formally accepted both by the High Court and by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. It would seem to 
follow that what the States cannot regulate is at least within 
the sphere of the Commonwealth’s jurisdiction. Thus in James 
v. Cowan the section was invoked against acquisition by the 
State of South Australia in connection with a marketing scheme 
for dried fruit. It was held that though the State has a right 
of acquisition for a purpose unconnected with the freedom of 
inter-State trade, it cannot rely on that power in aid of a scheme 
involving a restriction on inter-State trade. The question 
naturally arises in whom the power is vested. The only con- 
ceivable answer is that under the trade and commerce clause 
such power belongs to the Commonwealth. 

An important point is that the legislation must on the face 
of it purport to deal with the commerce of goods either among 


? 28 C.L.R. at 160. Note that Holmes J., in his judgment in Hammer v. Dagen- 
hart, also treated this as an irrelevant consideration. 

2 An account of the question is now to be found in a memorandum prepared 
by Sir Robert Garran on constitutional questions, which is published as appendix 
to the Report of the Conference of the Commonwealth and State Ministers on 
Constitutional Matters in Melbourne, 16 Feb. 1934. See pp. 77-79 of the Report. 

3 28 C.L.R. 530. 

4 1932 A.C, 542. 
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the States or with other countries! How far effective such 
legislation in aid of International Labour Conventions will 
prove to be depends on the meaning of inter-State commerce. 
Here we are bound to rely on the earlier authorities in the 
United States, in express contemplation of which the clause 
was drafted.2, The commerce power does not cease to operate 
after State frontiers are passed, but attaches to the subject- 
matter from inception to termination, the limit being drawn 
from the moment when the subject-matter commences its final 
movement for transportation from the State of origin to the 
moment when the destination is reached. When the character 
of inter-State commerce once attaches, it remains not only till 
destination, but until the subject-matter is so mingled with other 
property in the State as to lose its specific quality.* The field 
of application of the power is thus sufficiently wide to render 
its exercise an effective satisfaction of obligations under Inter- 
national Labour Conventions. 


(c) “ Matters referred to the Parliament of the Commonwealth 
by the Parliament or Parliaments of any State or States, but 
so that the law shall extend only to States by whose Parliaments 
the matter is referred, or which afterwards adopt the law” 
(pl. xxxvii). 


(d) “ The exercise within the Commonwealth, at the request or 
with the concurrence of the Parliaments of all the States directly 
concerned, of any power which can at the establishment of this 
Constitution be exercised only by the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom or by the Federal Council of Australasia”’ (pl. 
XXXViii). 

These two subsections are coupled together because legisla- 
tion by the Commonwealth under them will naturally depend 
on the co-operation of the State legislatures. Even if the use 
of these placita would not be so effective as unrestricted action 
by the Federal Parliament, it would at least constitute a dis- 


1 The foreign commerce power might be used for such Conventions as the 
Minimum Age (Agriculture) Convention, 1921. The White Lead (Painting) Con- 
vention, 1921, is an outstanding example of what might be done under the inter- 
State commerce power. 

2 Cf. H. Moore : The Constitution of Australia, pp. 549 et seq. 

3 This is the test adopted in Brown v. Maryland, 12 Wheaton 442, “ the original 
package doctrine’’. It was accepted by the Supreme Court of the United States 
for inter-State as well as foreign commerce in Leisy v. Hardin, 135 U.S. 100. See 
also the Petrol Case, 38 C.L.R. 428. 
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tinct advance on the present method of piecemeal action by the 


State Governments. 
There appear to be two difficulties with pl. xxxvii!: 


(1) the practical difficulty of getting all or any States 


actually to refer matters ; 
(2) the uncertainty as to the effect of such a reference when 


made. 

As to the second point, there is doubt whether the power 
is revocable, but the general opinion is that a reference is 
irrevocable, as any other conclusion would render the sub- 
section practically worthless. Harrison Moore * says the sub- 
section “ offers a convenient method of extending the range 
of legislative subjects without resorting to an amendment of the 
Constitution *’, but this opinion, it is submitted, goes a little 
too far. The subsection does not envisage the general grant of a 
new subject of legislation to the Federal Parliament, but only 
an authority to legislate with respect to particular “ matters ”’ ; 
the States would otherwise have serious objections to any use 
whatever of the subsection. 

The best procedure for overcoming difficulties appears 
to be that suggested by Sir Edward Mitchell.? The terms of the 
Act of Pariiament should be agreed upon between the States 
and the Commonwealth, the State Legislatures should pass an 
Act adopting the first Act and specifically referring the subject- 
matter to the Commonwealth Parliament under the placitum, 
and then the Commonwealth Parliament should enact the law. 
It would be better to make provision in the Act for eventualities, 
such as repeal or amendment, so that the position would be 
quite definite.* 

As to pl. xxxviii, the procedure suggested is that Con- 
ventions be sent to the State Governments with a request that 


1 Proceedings of the Royal Commission, pp. 13-14. 
2 Moore : op. cit., p. 485. 

3 Proceedings of the Royal Commission, p. 763. An interesting application of 
a similar procedure occurred with regard to the International Aerial Navigation 
Convention (Paris), 1919. The Federal Parliament has since passed the Air Navi- 
gation Act, 1920, and issued regulations thereunder, but as only one State Act 
referring the power is in force, the legality of these regulations remains quite 
uncertain. They are probably valid under the external affairs power. 

For another interesting application, cf. Moore : op. cit., p. 485. 

* As to this procedure, it is worth noting that at the Premiers’ Conference, 
1929, it was resolved with respect to International Labour Conventions that 
“ while the States have no objection to consulting the Commonwealth in such cases, 
they must reserve to the fullest extent their powers to legislate as they think fit.”’ 
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they be submitted to the State Legislatures for consent to the 
enactment by the Commonwealth of legislation giving effect 
to them. This would eliminate certain defects in the present 
Commonwealth policy, one of which is the invariable delay 
of the State Governments in taking action in Parliament because 
of the difficulty involved in the drafting of suitable legislation 
embodying the provisions of Conventions. If the necessary 
“ econcurrences ’’ be obtained, then the Commonwealth is free 
to enact uniform legislation, and to proceed to ratification. 
The procedure suggested here and the present procedure of the 
Commonwealth Government could be combined, thus leaving 
open every possibility of ratification. 

The question is how far is this an exercise of “a power 
which can at the establishment of this constitution be exercised 
only by the Parliament of the United Kingdom or by the Federal 
Council of Australasia’’. The subsection is quite puzzling’, 
but it evidently has a close connection with section 15 (h) of the 
Federal Council Act, 1885 ?, assigning to the Council authority 
to legislate concerning “ any matter which, at the request of 
the legislatures of the colonies, H.M. by Order-in-Council shall 
think fit to refer to the Council ’’. The subsection first appeared 
in the Draft Constitution of 1891, and was apparently intended 
to embody as far as possible this power to deal with matters 
lying solely within the authority of the British Parliament at 
that stage of the Empire’s constitutional development.* This 
view is supported by the appearance of the word “ request ”’ 
in both section 15 (h) of the Federal Council Act and pl. xxxviii, 
and by the fact that in both cases the power is to legislate 
generally for the Commonwealth, whereas in pl. xxxvii the 
words are restrictive: “so that the law shall extend only to 
States by whose Parliaments the matter is referred or which 
afterwards adopt the law”. It was probably intended by the 
subsection that in measure as the authority of the United 


1 See evidence before the Royal Commission of Sir Robert GarrRan (Proceedings 
p. 105), of Sir Edward MircHe.u (p. 764), and Mr. Owen Drxon (p. 795). 

2 The sections in Moore : op. cit., and Quick and GARRAN : Annotated Consti - 
tution of the Commonwealth of Australia, dealing with the history of Federation, 
give an account of the Federal Council. 

3 At the convention in Melbourne, when the Constitution was being drafted , 
Mr. Isaacs (later Chief Justice of the High Court of Australia) said : “ The clause 
is very wide and wants some modification.... I have not the slightest objection 
to seeing the largest powers given to the Federal Parliament ; but, independentl y 
of verbal criticism, it is rather a long way to go to ask the Imperial Parliament, 
so to speak, to place all its powers in the hands of the Federal Legislature. ’’ 
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Kingdom diminished in relation to the Dominions, the extent 
of that diminution might be transferred to the Commonwealth 
with the authority of the States. This is in accordance with 
the interpretation in Quick and Garran! of the power : 

It is apparently another drag-net, intended to enable the Federal 
Parliament, with the concurrence of the State Parliaments, to exercise 
certain powers which are capable of being exercised within the Com- 
monwealth, but which are not among the enumerated powers of the 
Federal Parliament, and which, not being vested in the State Parlia- 
ments, cannot be referred by those Parliaments under subsection 
XXXVil. 

Such a power, which would now become possible to the 
Commonwealth under the subsection, is that of legislating 
with respect to the fulfilment of international obligations, and 
it is therefore submitted that the Commonwealth may quite 
probably use the subsection for the purpose of giving effect to 
International Labour Conventions. 


(e) “ External affairs”? (pl. xxix). 


In interpreting this grant of power, we obviously cannot 
in 1935 give it the sense it bore in 1901. When it is a question 
of fitting a constitutional power to new and changed conditions, 
we can only rely, as Marshall C.J. has said, on the language 
of the instrument and the purposes for which the power was 
conferred. ? History, the practice of modern States, the develop- 
ment of the Constitution may alter and amplify the scope of the 
power by giving a new meaning to the language and a new 
direction to the purposes. We are inevitably thrown back 
on a metaphor, “the spirit of the Constitution’, but it is a 
metaphor of dynamic and not static content. 

The power under pl. xxix was formerly co-extensive with 
the limited status of the Commonwealth of Australia within 
the British Empire. The one question which the subsection 
raised in 1901 was whether it conferred that authority to 
negotiate treaties, constitutionally recognised to belong only 
to Great Britain.* It was generally stated that the Common- 
wealth could legislate under the power, so far as its exercise 
was consistent with the unity of the Empire and the respon- 
sibility of the Imperial Government with respect to foreign 


? Quick and GaRRAN : op. cit., pp. 650-651. 
2 9 Wheaton 187. 
* Cf. Quick and GarrRan : op. cit., pp. 631 et seq. 
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affairs.! In that sense, the subsection differed but little from 
section 132 of the British North America Act : 

The Parliament and Government of Canada shall have all powers 

necessary or proper for performing the obligations of Canada, or of 
any province thereof, as part of the British Empire towards Foreign 
Countries arising under Treaties between the Empire and such Foreign 
Countries. 
Since 1901, however, the authority of the Commonwealth 
over external affairs has increased beyond measure, and while 
to some extent Great Britain is primus inter pares, the Common- 
wealth of Australia has a status of her own in International 
Law which cannot be denied by the most unbending of consti- 
tutional lawyers. Furthermore, there has been recent judicial 
acceptance of this development and its reflex action on Dominion 
Constitutions, both by the Privy Council and by the Australian 
High Court. 

In Re Regulation and Control of Radio Communication 
in Canada, Lord Dunedin said : 

This idea of Canada as a Dominion being bound by a convention 
equivalent to a treaty with foreign powers was quite unthought-of 
in 1867. It is the outcome of the gradual development of the position 
of Canada vis-d-vis to the mother country Great Britain, which is 
found in these later days expressed in the Statute of Westminster. 
It is not, therefore, to be expected that such a matter should be 
dealt with in express words in either section 91 or section 92. 

And in Commonwealth v. Bardsley, Isaacs J. said : 


We know, and all the world knows, and we cannot in interpreting 
modern constitutions of the Empire ignore, the tremendous advance 
in status of the Dominions even before 1900. That is only another 
mode of expressing the advance of local responsible government. 
Constitutions, made not for a single occasion, but for the continued 
life and progress of the community, may, and indeed must, be affected 
in their general meaning and effect by what Lord Watson in Cooper 
v. Stuart (14 A.C. 286-293) calls “ the silent operation of constitutional 
principles ”’. 

On this silent expansion of the Constitution, the present writer 
bases the view that the Commonwealth has at present full 
powers to legislate and put in force the provisions of Inter- 
national Labour Conventions, and this conclusion is fortified 
by the various consideration with which it is now proposed to 


deal. 
In 1910, Sir Harrison Moore wrote 2: 


The power to give effect to international arrangements must, it 
would seem, be limited to matters which in se concern external rela- 


1 Cf. Moore: op. cit., p. 461. 
2 Ibid., pp. 461-462. 
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tions; a matter in itself purely domestic, and therefore within the 
exclusive power of the States, cannot be drawn within the range of 
Federal power merely because some arrangement has been made for 
uniform national action. Thus, there is at the present time an inter- 
national movement for the amelioration of labour conditions, and 
the International Union has arrived at some agreements for uniformity 
of legislation. It is submitted that the Commonwealth could not by 
adhering to an international agreement for the regulation of factories 
and workshops proceed to legislate on that subject in supersession of 
the laws of the States. 


There are two points to make with reference to this state- 
ment. First, it is hard to see why Conventions importing obliga- 
tions for other countries as well as Australia do not come within 
the meaning of “ external affairs’’. Secondly, the statement 
seems to be founded on the sanctity of the “ reserved powers 
of the States ’’ doctrine, which has ceased to have force since 
1920 as a result of the Engineers’ Case. 4 

The more recent views of Professor Berriedale Keith ? call 
for consideration as the statements of a very learned authority 
in Imperial Constitutional Law. To the claim that the external 
affairs power permits the Commonwealth to legislate beyond 
the ordinary Federal legislative jurisdiction, Professor Keith 
replies that the answer seems indubitably to be in the negative, 
and that it is certain that where any treaty touches on matters 
not placed within the ambit of the Commonwealth authority 
by some specific power, the States must legislate if any action 
is to result. There are considerable difficulties in accepting 
this opinion. It appears to render meaningless the power “ to 
make laws for the peace, order, and good government of the 
Commonwealth with respect to . . . external affairs’. More- 
over, it introduces the far-reaching theory that the power is 
not the subject of an independent grant, but is dependent for 
its operation on the valid exercise of one of the Commonwealth’s 
enumerated powers, a theory which may prove quite dangerous. 
Finally, Professor Keith interprets paragraph 9, the Federal 
States clause, quite liberally by adding that “ the acceptance 
by the Commonwealth of the Recommendations of the Labour 
Organisation under the League of Nations is essentially in the 
form of an obligation to submit the proposals for the acceptance 
of the States, just as in Canada reference is made to the Pro- 
vinces, ”’ 


1 28 C.L.R. 129. 
2 Constitution, Administration, and Laws of the Empire, p. 229; Responsible 
Government in the Dominions, 2nd edition, 1928, Vol. II, pp. 620-621. 
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On the other side of the line we have the authority of Higgins 
J. in Roche v. Kronheimer !, decided in 1920. This case turned 
on the validity of the Treaty of Peace Act, authorising the 
making of regulations to give effect in Australia to the Treaty 
of Versailles. The Act was held by the High Court to be valid 
under the defence power, but Higgins J. was equally disposed 
to sustain its legality under pl. xxix, and in his opinion indicated 
that the placitum had an extensive operation. Since that deci- 
sion there has been a disposition to give a wider meaning to 
pl. xxix. Sir Robert Garran in 1927 * cautiously expressed an 
opinion in this direction before the Royal Commission on the 
Constitution by inclining to the view that the Commonwealth 
had power under pl. xxix to deal with conventions on child 
labour. Mr. Latham, later Attorney-General of the Common- 
wealth, affirmed in 1929 * that the opinion of Higgins J. “ stated 
the true position, and that full powers of dealing with the subject 
of treaty making were conferred on the Commonwealth Par- 
liament by the Constitution. ’’ He went on to say that after 
the Engineers’ Case there was little doubt that, under these 
powers, the Commonwealth could legislate in such a manner 
as to vary rights which exist under State law. The latest expres- 
sion of opinion is that of Mr. Justice Evatt of the present High 
Court in a paper entitled “ The British Dominions as Manda- 
tories’. Discussing the New Guinea Act, 1932, he stated his 
view that it was valid under pl. xxix. It is true that the Act 
raises no conflict inter se of State and Commonwealth powers, 
but the learned Justice did make the point that it was legisla- 
tion directed towards performing Australia’s obligations to 
the other members of the League of Nations. This suggests 
that the latter consideration is certainly of importance in 
any interpretation to be placed on the “ external affairs ”’ 
power. 

The question of treaty legislation has also arisen in the 
United States, where the distribution of legislative authority 
is similar to that of Australia. It is worth while to compare 
the position with regard to treaties of both countries. There 
is no provision in the Australian Constitution like that in the 


1 29 C.L.R. 329 per Higgins J. at pp. 338-339. 

2 Proceedings of the Royal Commission, pp. 85-86. 

8 Australia and the British Commonwealth, pp. 53-55. 

4 Published in the Proceedings of the Australian and New Zealand Society of 


International Law, 1934. 
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American, that treaties are “the supreme law of the land ”’}, 
but section 75 declares that the High Court of Australia shall 
have original jurisdiction in all matters arising under any treaty. 
This securely indicates that treaties are the concern of the 
Federal authority in Australia, and gives a wider meaning 
to pl. xxix when read together with it. In Australia, the situation 
would appear to be more definite in certain respects than that 
in the United States, because there is at least a specific grant of 
legislative power which may be interpreted to cover treaties 
and conventions, and because the matter is not complicated 
by the Tenth Amendment and the doctrine of non-interference 
with these reserved powers. While in Australia the existence 
of large residuary State powers is not denied, the only question 
is whether a particular power can be brought by interpretation 
into the enumerated subjects belonging to the Commonwealth 
Parliament. 

The generally accepted principles in the United States 
were laid down by Field J. in de Geoffroy v. Riggs *: 

The treaty power as expressed in the Constitution is in terms 

unlimited except by those restraints which are found in that instrument 
against the action of the Government or of its departments, and those 
arising from the nature of the Government itself and from that of the 
States. It would not be contended that it extends so far as to authorise 
what the Constitution forbids or a change in the character of the 
Government or in that of the States, or a cession of any portion of the 
territory of the latter without its consent. But with these exceptions, 
it is not perceived that there is any limit to the questions which can 
be adjusted touching any matter which is properly the subject of negotia- 
tion with a foreign country. 
The result is that in certain subjects the Federal treaty power 
may legally invade the jurisdiction of the States, provided 
these subjects satisfy the test of propriety for treaty negotia- 
tion. 

Since the leading case of Missouri v. Holland ¢ this principle 
seems to have obtained the fullest authority. In 1916 the United 
States entered into a treaty with Canada for the protection 
of migratory birds, and in pursuance of the treaty Congress 
passed the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, 1918, prohibiting the 
killing, capturing, or selling of any of the migratory birds 


1 Article VI (2). 
2 Engineers’ Case, 28 C.L.R. 129. 
3 133 U.S. 258. 

4 252 U.S. 416. 
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included in the terms of the treaty. The validity of the Act 
was contested, as impinging on the States’ reserved powers. 
Holmes J. read the judgment of the Supreme Court, and for- 
mally affirmed that the power of Congress to legislate to make 
treaties effective is not limited to the subjects in respect of 
which it is empowered to legislate in purely domestic concerns : 

It is obvious that there may be matters of the sharpest exigency 


for the national well-being that an Act of Congress could not deal 
with, but that a treaty followed by such an Act could, and it is not 


lightly to be assumed that in matters requiring national action “a 
power which must belong to and somewhere reside in every civilised 
Government ” is not to be found. . . . The treaty in question does 
not contravene any prohibiting words to be found in the Constitu- 
tion. . . . Here a national interest of very nearly the first magnitude 
is involved. It can be protected only by national action in concert 
with that of another Power. 


Since this decision, it seems to be unquestionable that the 
United States Congress has constitutional capacity to give 
effect to International Labour Conventions. ! 

In Canada, also, it appears to be clear since the Privy Council 
decisions of Re Regulation and Control of Aeronautics in 
Canada *, and Re Radio Communications in Canada 4, that the 
Dominion has full power under section 132 of the British North 
America Act to deal with the Conventions.‘ It is notable, too, 
that in 1909 the law advisers of the Commonwealth of Australia 
expressed the view that the powers of the Commonwealth 
under pl. xxix were substantially identical with those of Canada. ® 
If this be correct, it would seem that the Commonwealth’s power 
with respect to labour Conventions is free from doubt. 

The real essence of the problem is what are the limits of the 
power under pl. xxix. Admit that the Commonwealth can 
legislate with regard to International Labour Conventions ; 


1 Cf. articles by CHAMBERLAIN in the American Labour Legislation Review, 
Vols. [IX and X. For the same opinion, cf. David Hunter MILLER : International 
Relations of Labour’’ (1921), p. 54; cf. also an article by Professor Manley O. 
Hupson in American Journal of International Law, Vol. 28, p. 669. 

2 1932 A.C. 54. 

3 1982 A.C. 304. 

* The whole position in Canada is fully dealt with by Mr. C. Wilfred Jenks 
in an article entitled “ The Constitutional Capacity of Canada to give effect to 
International Labour Conventions ”’, in Journal of Comparative Legislation and 
International Law, Vols. XVI, p. 200, and XVII, p. 1. Mr. Jenks’ conclusions 
appear to coincide with those accepted by the present Canadian Government ; 
see also Debates of Canadian House of Commons, 1985, Vol. LXXI, p. 677 and 
pp. 693-696. 

5 Cf. paper by Mr. Justice Evatt : op. cit., p. 26. 
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then logically, by entering into any number of treaties, it might 
completely supersede the powers of the States, and make non- 
sense of the Constitution. The reply to this is that there are two 
qualifications to the power, one practical, one legal. By entering 
into treaties, the Commonwealth undertakes definite obliga- 
tions, and these it is loath at any time to incur. The legal limi- 
tation is that laid down in the United States: the subject- 
matter of the treaty must be fairly and properly a matter of 
international concern, or, as Willoughby puts it, “the treaty 
power must be exercised with constitutional bona fides’. 
It will be for the High Court in the future to elaborate and 
develop that principle, but it is enough for our purposes to 
show that International Labour Conventions come within 
its operation. 

Propriety for international agreement depends partly on 
practice, partly on principle. As regards present practice, 
Canada has apparently now fully accepted the existence of 
its constitutional power to deal with the Conventions *, and 
in the United States and in Switzerland the constitutional 
position is almost exactly the same. Thus the three Federal 
Constitutions which, during the preparation of the Australian 
Constitution, enriched it with the fruits of years of history 
and experience have expanded to meet the responsibilities 
involved in a developing international organisation. As regards 
principle, evidence of “ propriety” lies in the fact, which has 
here been repeatedly emphasised, that International Labour 
Conventions comport obligations and benefits for other coun- 
tries as well as Australia, so that it is impossible to class them 
among the matters of purely domestic concern. And the Treaty 
of Versailles and the League Covenant show that Australia as 
part of the British Empire definitely agreed that the regulation of 
labour conditions by conventions between the States signatories 
is a matter of international concern.* No undertaking can be 
more explicit than that embodied in Article 23 (a) of the League 
Covenant. And it is worthy of note that the fact that obligations 
devolve on a State Member even when it has voted against a 


? Wittoversy : The Constitution of the United States, pp. 569 et seq. 

* Cf. Debates of Canadian House of Commons, loc. cit.| 

* The Prime Minister of Canada, in supporting ratification in the recent debates 
cited above, said : “ We cannot go behind the words of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, which declares it to be of international concern. It is not provincial, 
not national, but international. ”’ 
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Convention? is additional proof that labour Conventions are 
proper subject-matter of “ external affairs’’, by an objective 
interpretation, and not by a subjective determination on a State 
Member’s part. 

Finally, a most important consideration is that the individual 
States in Australia are not legally competent to undertake 
obligations under the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation. This follows from the Advisory Opinion (No. 18) 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice delivered on the 
question whether the legal status of Danzig was compatible with 
membership of the Organisation. There, the Court pointed out 
that as the conduct of Danzig’s foreign relations was almost 
entirely the responsibility of the Polish Government, Danzig 
was not legally entitled to perform such acts as the ratification 
of Draft Conventions or the filing of complaints against States 
Members. It followed that Danzig could not take part in the 
work of the Organisation. The ratio of this decision is clearly 
applicable to the Australian States, and is proof that partici- 
pation in the Organisation definitely pertains to “ external 
affairs 

We have not here treated the large question whether Inter- 
national Law is superior to national law or vice versa. It is plain, 
however, that at the present day International Law is impinging 
on national constitutional law with greater and greater momen- 
tum ?, and that a clear duty rests on national courts to reconcile 
the sovereignty of national constitutions with international 
necessities. Even unitary States are bowing down to the 
inflexible requirements of International Law, and Federal 
States are certainly not under a lesser obligation to observe 
those fundamental constraints which international organisation 
imposes. There is serious danger in viewing the matter as a 
contest between the States and the Commonwealth inter se. 
More truly the question is one of subordination of both the 
Commonwealth and the States to the exigencies of an inter- 


1 Cf. the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation. 
2 See the works of KELSEN, VERDROSS, SCELLE, and TRIEPEL on the subject. 
The generally admitted theoretical position is that national law exists only within 
the limits permitted by International Law. This may shock the Austinians, and 
those who talk glibly of national sovereignty as possessing the attributes of omni- 
potence, but it is nevertheless the only scientifically correct viewpoint. Cf. also 
MIRKINE-GUETZEvITCH : Droit constitutionnel international. 

8 E.g. the case of France, which only after considerable persuasion accepted 
the notion that the Conventions of the International Labour Conference could 
be adopted without the signatures of States Members. 
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national constitutional system. At all events, the real object 
of the Australian Constitution, like that of the Canadian, was, 
in the words of the Lord Chancellor in the Aeronautics Case 3, 
to give the central Government those high functions and almost 
sovereign powers by which uniformity of legislation might be secured 
on all questions which were of common concern to all the provinces 
as members of a constituent whole. 
In view of these considerations, it is submitted that the 
Commonwealth has now full constitutional capacity under 
pl. xxix to give effect to International Labour Conventions. 


VI. 


We have now completed our survey of the various alternatives 
availabie to the Commonwealth under the Federal Constitution. 
Each of these powers constitutes to some extent an adequate 
means of fulfilling the obligations implicit in Draft Conventions, 
and of proceeding to their ratification. The most effective of 
those considered would seem to be the external affairs power ; 
it gives wide scope for action by the Legislature, and it ensures 
that uniformity and directness of legislative action necessary 
to give valid operation to the provisions of Conventions. 

The legal position appears to be quite clear. The Common- 
wealth can no longer rest on the “ discretion ’’ in Article 19(9). 
It is of course free in case of practical difficulties to propose non- 
ratification, and the Federal Parliament will then no doubt 
act in strict conformity with the wishes of its Executive Govern- 
ment, but that Government may not properly rely on legal 
considerations as an objection to more effective participation 
in the work of the International Labour Organisation. 


2 1932 A.C. 70-71. 


The Development of Social Insurance 
in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
and Uruguay : I 
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International Labour Office 


In the course of a research mission in October, November, 
and December 1934, Mr. Tixier made a first-hand study of the 
organisation and working of social insurance in Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, and Uruguay. In each of these countries he studied 
the organisation of the Government services responsible for drafting 
legislation and supervising its application, and the administrative, 
technical, and financial working of the central insurance institu- 
tions, or in their absence of certain regional or local institutions. 
He was welcomed with the utmost cordiality by all the authorities, 
who provided him with all the requisite information for the success 
of his mission, and after each visit requested him to comment on 
what he had seen and to express his opinion on a number of special 
points. In addition, Mr. Tixier got into touch with the central 
organisations of employers and workers in order to ascertain their 
aititude to social insurance legislation and institutions. He was 
thus able to form a first-hand impression of the exact situation 
in each country. 

This mission is the origin of the following study. In it the 
author’s intention is not to give a detailed analysis of legislation 
or a minute description of institutions, but rather, as he himself 
remarks, to outline the main features of the vartous insurance 
systems and to recall the comments made by him in the course of 
his conversations with the heads of public services and insurance 
institutions.} 


1 The following list shows the principal public services and insurance institu - 
tions the organisation and working of which were examined by Mr. Tixier. 
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R the past twelve years, the author of this article has 

been following the development of social insurance in 
South America. He has studied the laws and regulations and 
the reports on the application of these, and observed, in the 
daily press and periodicals dealing with labour questions and 
social policy, the evolution of ideas and the attitude of employers’ 
associations and trade unions. From a distance and from docu- 
ments, he has acquired some knowledge of social insurance 
legislation and institutions in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and 
Uruguay. 

He was, however, well aware that this book knowledge 
was inadequate and he felt that he did not quite grasp the 
significance of the part played by social insurance institutions 
in the social and economic life of the country. 


(Foot note continued.) 


Brazit (3-29 October 1934) : 
Ministry of Labour : 
Industrial Accident Section ; 
Administrative services of the National Labour Council, which plays the part 
of a National Social Insurance Office ; 
National Council of Actuaries. 


Social insurance institutions : 

Rio de Janeiro: 

The Light and Power Company's Pension Fund (water, gas, electricity, and 
tramways) ; 

The Brazilian Central Railway Pension Fund ; 

Pension Fund for workers in the Port of Rio de Janeiro ; 

Seamen’s Social Insurance Institute ; 

Civil Servants’ Provident Institute. 
Sdo Paulo: 

Soracabana Railway Company Pension Fund ; 

Paulista Railway Company Pension Fund ; 

Mojyana Railway Company Pension Fund ; 

Sao Paulo Railway Company Pension Fund ; 

The Light and Power Company Pension Fund. 


ARGENTINA (3-17 November 1934) : 
National Labour Department : 
Legislative Service ; 
Industrial Accidents Service. 
Social insurance institutions : 
Pension Fund for wage-earning and salaried employees of public utility 
undertakings ; 
Railwaymen’s Pension Fund ; 
Bank Employees’ Pension Fund ; 
Workers’ Mutual Benefit Association ; 
Spanish Mutual Benefit Association ; 
Mutual Benefit Association of wage-earning and salaried employees of the 
Telephone Union and associated undertakings ; 
Railwaymen’s Mutual Benefit Fund. 


Social Museum, 


(Foot note continued on n-xt page.) 
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The research mission with which he was entrusted brought 
him into touch with national realities. He saw the insurance 
institutions and listened to the men who managed them. In 
every administrative department, service, or institution, the 
managers and the representatives of the workers and employers on 
the managing committees took pains to explain the organisation, 
supplied him with quantities of printed matter, and answered 
all his questions with great cordiality and infinite patience. 
He was thus able to appreciate more vividly the national condi- 
tions to which these institutions have to adjust themselves, the 
demands they have to satisfy, the psychological reactions, 
customs, and traditions for which they have to allow, the obsta- 
cles they must overcome, and the part they play in the political, 
administrative, economic, and social organisation of each 
country. Legislative provisions and administrative features 
which had, on reading, seemed surprising, became clear when 
their origin and significance was explained. 


(Foot note continued.) 


Urvuceuay (18-24 November 1934) : 


Ministry of Labour : 
Industrial Accident Service of the Labour Institute. 
Social insurance institutions : 
State Insurance Bank ; 
Central Institute of the Pension Funds for public utility services, industry, 
and commerce ; 
Pension Fund for bank and commercial exchange employees ; 
National Old-Age Pensions Office (non-contributory pensions) ; 
Public Officials’ Pension Fund ; 
Mutual Benefit Society “La Fraternidad ’’. 


CuiLE (29 November-11 December 1934) : 
Ministry of Labour : 
Section dealing with questions in which the International Labour Office is 
concerned ; 
Industrial Accident Section ; 
Statistical Section. 
Ministry of Public Health : 
Head of the Social Welfare Department. 
Social insurance institutions : 
Industrial Accident Section of the National Savings Bank ; 
Central Workers’ Insurance Fund (including four polyclinics and four local 
funds in Santiago, Valparaiso, and the neighbourhood) ; 
Salaried Employees’ Insurance Fund ; 
Railwaymen’s Pension Fund ; 
Civil Servants’ and Journalists’ Pension Fund ; 
Friendly Society “ La Unién’”’. 
Social Services School. 
Social services of the mine “ El Teniente ’’, near Rancagua. 
Industrial Accident Service of the National Labour Association (employers’ 
organisation). 
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At the end of his visits, the author was frequently asked to 
give a sincere opinion on what he had seen and to say what he 
thought of the legislation and organisation, of their deficiencies 
and the reforms he thought necessary. He did his best to reply 
to all the questions put to him, to describe the solutions recom- 
mended by the International Labour Conference and by the 
expert committees of the Office, and to explain how similar 
problems had been solved in other countries. 

On several occasions he was asked to set down his remarks 
in articles which would have been published by national reviews 
dealing with insurance or welfare. He preferred, however, 
to keep his comments and suggestions for publication in the 
International Labour Review. The purpose of the following 
article is to reproduce these comments and suggestions. The 
article is not intended to contain a detailed analysis of legislation 
or a minute description of the institutions concerned, but simply 
to outline the main features of the various insurance systems 
and to recall the comments expressed by the author in the 
course of his conversations with the heads of public services and 
insurance institutions. It will deal first with insurance against 
occupational accidents or workmen’s compensation, then with 
sickness insurance, lastly and more thoroughly, owing to the 
considerable interest aroused by this form of insurance in all 
four countries, with invalidity, old-age, and survivors’ insurance 
systems. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE AND WoRKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION 


The Principle of Occupational Risk 


All four countries have enacted legislation dealing with 
insurance against industrial accidents and occupational diseases, 
or workmen’s compensation, based, as are European laws and 
regulations, on the principle of occupational risk. 

According to this principle, when an employer carries on 
various activities and provides work for men and machines, he 
sets up an organisation the operation of which may, and in 
fact does, give rise to injuries irrespective of any negligence 
on the part of the owner. The risks inherent in work are a 
consequence of the normal development of human activity. 
As a whole they constitute the occupational risk which covers 
industrial accidents and occupational diseases. The liabilities 
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of an undertaking include the pecuniary cost of the occupational 
risk, just as they do the cost of repairs to and the depreciation 
of plant, the upkeep of the premises, and wages and salaries. 
In the event of an accident, the worker or his dependants are 
entitled to compensation, for the payment of which the employer 
is liable. Enquiries are made to determine whether the injury 
is really due to an industrial accident, but, in principle, there 
is no attempt to discover whether there was any fault on the 
part of the worker or the employer, except in the case of an 
accident deliberately caused by the one or the other. 


Scope 


Legislation has developed in the course of the last twenty 
years more or less as it did in Europe during the last fifty years. 
The principle of occupational risk, which was first applied to 
undertakings using machinery or regarded as particularly 
dangerous, was progressively extended to ever-widening circles 
of wage earners. 

In Argentina, the Act of October 1915 applies to most 
industrial undertakings : factories, workshops, industrial estab- 
lishments using power other than man-power; building and 
construction ; transport, loading and unloading; the manu- 
facture and use of explosives; the construction, repair, and 
demolition of telegraphic equipment and lightning conductors ; 
the transport and operation of tractors in agriculture and forest- 
ry, ete. On the other hand, the Act does not apply to commercial 
undertakings, or to agricultural and forestry undertakings not 
using mechanical power. 

In Brazil (Act of January 1919, extended by an Act of 
July 1934), in Chile (Act of December 1916, amended by the 
Acts of March 1925 and May 1981), and in Uruguay (Act of 
November 1920, amended by the Acts of October 1922, February 
1982, February 1938, and January 1934), the scope of the laws 
and regulations is much wider. It includes nearly all wage earners 
employed in industry, commerce, and agriculture. 


Benefits 


Benefits include medical benefit for injured persons, and 
cash benefit for injured persons, or for their dependants in the 
event of a fatal accident. 
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In the case of an accident followed by temporary incapacity, 
the victim is entitled to a daily allowance equal to half his wages 
(two-thirds of the basic wage in Brazil for temporary total 
incapacity). 

In the case of an accident followed by permanent incapacity 
or death, compensation takes the form of a lump sum or of 
periodical payments, according to the country. 

In Argentina and in Brazil, the law provides for the payment 
of a lump sum which, in the event of permanent total incapacity 
or death, is equal to 1,000 days of actual earnings in Argentina 
and three years of the basic wage in Brazil. 

The system of payment of a lump sum is being increasingly, 
and justly, criticised, for it does not sufficiently take into account 
the real extent of the loss suffered. Clearly, the extent of this 
loss depends not only on the amount of the wages earned at the 
time of the accident, but also on the victim’s expectation of 
working life, or in other words, on his age. It is unfair to pay 
the same amount of compensation to two workers with per- 
manent total incapacity when one of them is 25 years old and the 
other 60. The working life of the latter has almost come to an 
end, whereas the former might have hoped to earn wages for 
another 25 or 30 years. The system of lump-sum indemnities, 
irrespective of the victim’s age, leads to the payment of equal 
compensation for very unequal losses. 

It is for this obvious reason of fairness that the system of 
lump-sum compensation has gradually been discarded in most 
legislations, and that the Convention adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1925 concerning workmen’s 
compensation for accidents lays down the principle of compen- 
sation in the form of periodical payments for accidents resulting 
in permanent incapacity or death. 

In Chile the legislation comes nearer to the international 
solution. It provides for compensation in the form of periodical 
payments for total permanent incapacity or death. On the 
other hand, it maintains the system of lump-sum compensation 
for accidents followed by permanent partial incapacity. 

In Uruguay the legislative provisions coincide with those of 
the International Convention. Compensation takes the form of 
periodical payments in the case of permanent incapacity, 
whether total or partial, and of death. 
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Incapacity Schedules 


In Argentina, Brazil, and Chile incapacity is assessed accord- 
ing to schedules set out in the laws or regulations. These 
schedules contain (a) a list of injuries which may cause permanent 
total incapacity, and (b) a list of infirmities, showing for each 
infirmity the degree of partial incapacity for earning which it 
may cause. The schedules must be applied in the case of all 
the injuries enumerated in them, while infirmities not mentioned 
in the schedules are assessed by analogy with those which are. 

Is the compilation and use of schedules for the assessment 
of incapacity in industrial accident insurance to be recommen- 
ded ? No doubt the use of such schedules facilitates the work of 
the authorities responsible for the assessment of incapacity, and 
tends to secure uniformity throughout a country in the decisions 
regarding identical or analogous physical infirmities. 

But does this administrative advantage make up for the 
serious drawbacks entailed by the application of schedules 
which are as a rule somewhat rudimentary ? For instance, the 
Argentine schedule mentions some 30 injuries and the Chilean 
about 20. 

The percentages given in these schedules represent averages 
applicable to all workers suffering from the same physical 
infirmity, whatever their age, previous occupation, and expecta- 
tion of further employment. Although the principles and the 
methods of compiling the schedules have never been very 
explicitly described, it is almost certain that they have been 
based mainly on the awards of tribunals and assessment com- 
mittees and show, for each infirmity, the average percentage 
of incapacity resulting from these awards. What is the signifi- 
cance of such arithmetic averages of individual incapacity 
percentages determined in particular cases, however great the 
number of these may be ? It is difficult to say, but clearly they 
do not represent occupational incapacity, since the occupation 
has not been taken into account, or general incapacity for earn- 
ing, since no allowance is made for age, or for the possible 
transfer of any particular injured person to other work. 

If, however, the utility of an incapacity schedule is allowed, 
such schedules should fulfil three requirements. 

(1) They should be as complete as possible, that is, include 
a long list of disorders and infirmities caused by industrial 
accidents or occupational diseases. 
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(2) For each infirmity they should indicate a minimum and 
a maximum degree of incapacity, between which limits the 
committees or judges could use their discretion so as to allow 
in each particular case for the different consequences attending 
the same infirmities, especially with reference to the occupation 
and age of the injured person. 


(3) The schedule should be accompanied by instructions 
specifying that the percentages are given merely by way of 
indication, and drawing the attention of the committees or 
judges to the necessity for taking the special circumstances of 
each case into account. 

The ideal schedule would really be a dictionary showing all 
occupations, and for each of them a list of all infirmities, with 
the degree of incapacity corresponding to each infirmity in the 
occupation in question ; allowance should also be made for the 
age and special aptitudes of the disabled person. The compila- 
tion of such a schedule would entail a vast amount of very 
detailed work owing to the complexity of the list of injuries and 
the length of a complete list of occupations. 

A schedule of this kind is, however, used for occupational 
accidents in the United States, in the State of California. It 
includes 267 classes of infirmities, 52 occupational groups, 
and 31 age groups from 15 to 75 years of age. The number of 
possible combinations exceeds 12 million and the schedule 
must obviously be difficult to apply in practice. 

Quite recently a similar but simpler schedule was approved 
in Brazil by a Decree of 14 March 1935. It was prepared under 
the direction of Mr. Clodoveu d’Oliveira, Chief Actuary of 
the Technical Actuarial Bureau of the National Department 
of Labour, and includes a list of 365 injuries grouped in 32 cate- 
gories, 966 occupations classified in 26 occupational groups, 
and 28 age groups from 15 to 70 years of age. 

The application of this schedule will be a very interesting 
experiment and well worth following attentively. 


Guarantees 


When the benefits have been determined, the workers 
must be given a guarantee that they will in fact receive the 
compensation awarded them. 

The first and simplest way in which the law can provide 
this guarantee for the victims of industrial accidents or occupa- 
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tional diseases and their dependants is to make the compensation 
a preferential claim on the debtor’s assets. But this guarantee, 
which is to be found in almost all legislations, has proved inad- 
equate in many cases. It does not protect the creditor against 
the risk of the debtor’s insolvency, and this risk may be parti- 
cularly serious in the case of a small employer, whose whole 
property is often worth less than the capital value of an annuity 
due in the event of an accident followed by permanent total 
incapacity or death. 

For a considerable time, attempts have been made to 
discover ways of providing better security, either by setting 
up a national guarantee fund to cover the risk of insolvency 
on the part of the responsible employer, or more generally by 
making it compulsory for employers to insure with institutions 
which are subject to State supervision. 

More and more stress is being laid on this question of guaran- 
tees as a necessary supplement to compensation, and compulsory 
insurance in its various forms is becoming increasingly pre- 
valent. The object of compulsory insurance is on the one hand 
to spread the risk over a large number of undertakings, and so 
to make the average number and severity of the accidents to be 
compensated more or less constant, and to make the charge 
on the employers, in the form of premiums or contributions, 
comparatively stable. On the other hand it substitutes for the 
individual responsibility of each employer the collective respon- 
sibility of all employers in a given occupation, district, or country. 

In South America the progress towards compulsory insurance 
is relatively slow. Compulsion has only been introduced recently 
in Uruguay, while in Argentina, Brazil, and Chile insurance 
is still voluntary. 

In Argentina and Brazil employers may insure either with 
commercial companies or with employers’ mutual indemnity 
associations. 

In Chile they may insure either with commercial companies, 
or with employers’ mutual indemnity associations, or with a 
public institution, the Industrial Accident Insurance Section 
of the National Savings Bank. 

In all three countries the risk of the debtor’s insolvency is 
covered by a national guarantee fund, but in Chile, although 
the necessary legal provision has been made, the fund has not 
yet actually been set up. 

In Uruguay insurance, which had previously been voluntary, 
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was made compulsory by an Act of January 1984. Insurance 
against industrial accidents and occupational diseases was 
in the past carried on by the State Insurance Bank. It will in 
future be entrusted to the National Pension Fund for wage- 
earning and salaried employees in industry, commerce, and 
publie utility services. This provision, which will link up two 
important branches of social insurance, was to have come into 
force on 1 January 1935, but the date has been postponed for 
practical reasons. 

In Chile, the problem of amalgamating or co-ordinating 
industrial accident insurance and sickness, invalidity, old-age, 
and widows’ and orphans’ insurance is also under consideration, 
and the plans for amalgamation or co-ordination are meeting 
with fairly strong opposition on the part of commercial com- 
panies and the employers’ mutual indemnity associations. 

The proposal to introduce compulsory insurance with a 
national social insurance fund has met with the usual objections 
based on the excessive cost, bureaucratic procedure, and ineffi- 
ciency which are said to attend all State administration. 

Without taking sides in this argument, the author had occa- 
sion to state, during his stay in Chile, that the objections did 
not appear to him to be decisive. 

In the first place, a national social insurance fund is not 
necessarily a State department. It may perfectly well be 
autonomous and be administered by elected representatives 
of the employers and insured persons, the State being entrusted 
with the usual supervisory functions only. 

Further, there is no conclusive evidence that institutions 
set up by private initiative necessarily operate with low ad- 
ministrative expenses, but that these expenses are necessarily 
high in the case of a national fund. On the contrary, European 
experience tends to show that the introduction of compulsory 
insurance with specified institutions, whether they be occu- 
pational, regional, or national and general funds, brings about a 
decrease in administrative expenses. In Europe the administra- 
tive expenses of the institutions with a monopoly of accident 
insurance usually vary, in different countries, between 8 and 
15 per cent. of the total amount of premiums or contributions 
received. The rather wide variation between these percentages 
in different countries is due to the varying degree in which 
insurance applies to small undertakings, for which administra- 
tion is more costly, to differences in the rates of cash benefit, 
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and to those in the extent to which the medical service has 
developed. 

On the other hand, in private commercial companies, the 
proportion of administrative expenses to total premiums received 
is seldom less than 25 per cent. and in some countries it is as 
much as 30, 35, and even 40 per cent., although such companies 
are able to select their risks in their own favour. The very high 
proportion of administrative expenses in commercial companies 
is largely due to competition, which forces them to spend a great 
deal on advertising and to maintain a large force of brokers 
and canvassers to secure business. 

Accident insurance institutions which are social in character, 
and automatically carry the insurance of all the employers 
in a given district or occupation, do not need to advertise or to 
canvas, and they can, if they are well organised, carry on their 
business at less expense than commercial companies, other 
things being equal. 

Moreover, it seems that it would be possible to unify the 
social insurance system while respecting the essential features 
of accident insurance, which is based on the principle of occu- 
pational risk. It is, in fact, quite possible to establish a system 
in which a central social insurance institution, covering all wage 
earners, includes separate sections for industrial accident insur- 
ance, sickness insurance, and invalidity, old-age, and widows’ 
and orphans’ insurance. Each section would be financially and 
technically autonomous and would have its own resources, its 
own benefits and conditions for their award, its own reserves, 
and its own financial equilibrium. 

The industrial accident contributions or premiums would 
be fixed with reference to the amount of wages paid by each 
undertaking, according to a system of classes and degrees of 
risk. Contributions would be collected for all branches of 
insurance by the local or regional sections or funds of the central 
institution. The employer would receive a single contribution 
sheet for all branches of insurance, to which the special contri- 
bution for industrial accident insurance would be added from 
time to time (e.g. every quarter or every six months). 

Benefits in cash would be paid for all branches of insurance, 
by the local sections or funds of the central institution. In 
particular, accident insurance benefits would be paid on behalf 
of the central accident insurance section. 

The central institution and its regional or local sections or 
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funds would have a medical service, which would work for the 
accident, sickness, and invalidity insurance branches. 

The department responsible for checking the payment of 
contributions by the undertakings would also serve all the 
different branches of insurance. 

A further possibility would be the establishment ofa central 
accident insurance committee, for such operations as classifying 
undertakings by classes and degrees of risk and fixing the rates 
of accident insurance premiums or contributions. This committee 
would consist either of employers’ representatives alone or 
of representatives of employers and of insured persons. 

With such a system of co-ordination, the administrative 
formalities would be very much simplified both for employers 
and for insured persons. 

But above all, the single central institution would secure a 
higher level of social efficiency by concentrating activities and 
resources. It would be able to organise a medical service staffed 
with specialists and provided with modern equipment, while 
avoiding the duplication which occurs in most countries where 
the different branches of social insurance are quite separate. 

The details of such a scheme, which can only be described 
here in broad outline, would necessarily have to allow for national 
and local conditions, and in particular for existing administra- 
tive organisation, for the degree of development of sickness 
insurance and its medical service, for the existing state of sani- 
tary equipment, etc. 


COMPULSORY SICKNESS AND MATERNITY INSURANCE 
AND VOLUNTARY MUTUAL BENEFIT SOCIETIES 


In almost all South American countries, sickness insurance 
is voluntary. It is compulsory and general in Chile alone. 

In Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay, voluntary sickness 
insurance is organised by mutual benefit societies which have 
grown up since the second half of the nineteenth century. 

In most European countries voluntary mutual benefit 
societies were at an early date given a privileged legal status 
and received subsidies from the public authorities ; in Argentina, 
Brazil, and Uruguay, on the contrary, such societies are governed 
by the ordinary law on associations and do not receive any 
financial support from the State. However, as a consequence 
of the first National Congress on Social Assistance held in 
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Buenos Aires towards the end of 1933, the Argentine Govern- 
ment has submitted to Parliament a Bill on social assistance 
which includes the essential features of a really privileged status 
for sickness benefit societies. According to this Bill, mutual 
benefit societies recognised by the State might receive subsidies 
from the public authorities. In return, they would have to 
submit to State supervision and fulfil certain conditions in 
regard to the admission of members and the benefits in cash 
and in kind guaranteed to their members. 

The principal types of mutual benefit organisations are 
the mutual benefit societies, which are similar in all respects 
to the European societies ; the employers’ mutual indemnity 
societies, which have been founded fairly recently, notably 
in Argentina ; the workers’ mutual benefit societies, formed in 
co-operation with wage-earning and salaried employees’ trade 
unions ; and national mutual benefit societies, set up by immi- 
grants. These national mutual benefit societies, which are of 
great importance, have been formed especially by the Spanish, 
the Italians, and the Portuguese. 

The mutual benefit organisations, which are particularly 
large and numerous in the towns, provide their members in the 
event of sickness with a daily allowance, which is usually small, 
and medical and pharmaceutical benefits, which are often on a 
very large scale. 

In the absence of any annual official reports on mutual 
benefit organisations, it is hard to give a general survey of 
their activities. However, the author had occasion to visit a 
few mutual benefit societies in Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, 
and Buenos Aires, and to see the great importance they attach 
to the provision of medical and pharmaceutical benefits. The 
largest of these societies, in Montevideo and in Buenos Aires, 
have built up a sanitary organisation for consultations and 
hospital treatment, consisting of dispensaries, polyclinics, and 
even hospitals, fitted with the most modern equipment. 

In Brazil an important step was taken in the direction of 
compulsory sickness insurance when compulsory medical benefit 
was introduced in the legislation concerning old-age and inva- 
lidity pension funds. 

A Decree of 1 October 1931 made it compulsory for all 
pension funds for the staffs of public utility undertakings to 
provide medical services (including hospital treatment) and 
pharmaceutical services, not only for insured persons but also 
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for their families. The conditions under which medical and 
pharmaceutical benefits were to be organised were laid down in 
Regulations issued in October 1932. These rules are applied 
in practice, and in Rio de Janeiro and Sado Paulo a great many 
funds were seen to be provided with very well organised dispen- 
saries, polyclinics, and pharmacies. 

Provision is made for similar medical and pharmaceutical 
benefits in all recent Acts concerning old-age and invalidity 
pensions (pensions for seamen and fishermen, commercial 
employees, etc.). 

The development of these medical and pharmaceutical 
benefits is limited by the available resources. According to the 
legislation at present in force, the funds may not spend more than 
10 per cent. of their annual resources, i.e. 1 per cent. of the 
insured persons’ wages, on medical and pharmaceutical benefits. 
The results achieved are interesting, but there still remains a 
need for compulsory sickness insurance, providing daily allow- 
ances for sick persons who are unable to work, and medical and 
pharmaceutical benefits. The resources of this insurance should 
not be fixed empirically as a fraction of the contributions for 
invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ insurance, but 
with reference to the risks covered, or in other words to the 
indispensable minimum of benefit in cash and in kind. Finally, 
it would be rather difficult to conceive of a general sickness 
insurance system connected with invalidity and old-age pension 
funds set up either for certain classes of undertakings or for 
certain occupational groups. 

The absence of a general sickness insurance system has been 
an obstacle to the efficient organisation of a complete system 
of maternity benefits. The Brazilian Act of May 1932 on the 
employment of women in industrial and commercial establish- 
ments merely provides that during the four weeks preceding 
and the four weeks following confinement daily allowances 
equal to half the wages shall be paid by the insurance funds, or 
failing such funds, by the employer. 

The Argentine Act of September 1924 concerning maternity 
protection for women employed in industrial and commercial 
establishments sets up a system of maternity insurance, with 
contributions from insured women, employers, and the State, 
cash benefit for 80 days before and 45 days after confinement, 
and attendance free of charge by a doctor and a midwife during 
confinement. But since there are no sickness insurance funds the 
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National Invalidity and Old-Age Pension Fund for Public 
Employees has had to be made responsible for administering the 
resources of the scheme. 

Chile must certainly be credited with the most important 
achievement in the field of compulsory sickness and maternity 
insurance. Such insurance was made compulsory for all wage 
earners and independent workers with low incomes by an Act 
of September 1934. In practice the Act has not been applied 
to private employees who are covered by a special compulsory 
provident scheme, even though this does not include any real 
sickness insurance. Nevertheless, there are more than a million 
people registered under the compulsory insurance scheme and 
over 600,000 actually paying contributions. These figures are 
considerable for a country with about 4,300,000 inhabitants. 

The Act has, moreover, been applied in rather difficult 
and disturbed circumstances. The original Act of September 
1924 provided for a unified system of sickness, old-age, and 
invalidity insurance, which was to be administered with the 
co-operation of representatives of insured persons, employers, 
and the State, by a central fund and local funds. Pending the 
organisation of these funds the scheme was provisionally to be 
administered by the Santiago Savings Bank in the Department 
of the Capital, and by the National Savings Bank and its 
branches in other Departments. As frequently happens, the 
transitional period lasted a very long time and various experi- 
ments were tried before the funds contemplated by the original 
Act were set up. 

Early in 1928 the administration of sickness insurance was 
transferred to the Department of Public Welfare. The insurance 
scheme was to pay the Department of Public Welfare the pro- 
portion of its income which it had previously spent on sickness 
insurance and was further to contribute several million pesos 
towards the construction of public hospitals. In 1930 the staff 
of inspectors previously attached to the insurance scheme was 
transferred to the General Inspectorate of Labour, which also 
received the amounts which the insurance scheme had been 
spending on inspection. 

The dismemberment of the insurance system was attended 
by unfortunate results. The dispersal of responsibility was 
detrimental to the efficiency of the administration. The insured 
persons did not understand why the fund to which they paid 
their contributions should not have authority to consider com- 
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plaints concerning the award of benefit by the welfare autho- 
rities. The result was a kind of suspicion which was reflected 
by a fall in the amount of the contributions received, a fall which 
was not justified by the economic depression alone. 

In 1932, accordingly, the Government decided to restore 
the autonomy and the unity of the insurance system and to 
set up the organisation contemplated by the Act of September 
1924. At present the administration of the insurance scheme 
is entrusted to a Central Fund, and to regional funds which 
are subordinate to it. These institutions, which have super- 
visory functions, are responsible for the payment of cash benefits 
and the organisation of the medical and pharmaceutical ser- 
vices. 

Since the Central Fund has become autonomous and has 
acquired its own means of action, its activity has been mainly 
directed to the development of the medical service and of 
sanitary equipment. 

In principle, the insured persons are treated by medical 
practitioners who are officials of the fund and work in groups 
in polyclinics. In localities where the fund has not yet been 
able to organise its own service, it entrusts the treatment of 
insured persons to the public welfare authorities, with whom 
it concludes a yearly contract. 

In every important town there is a polyclinic. Sick persons 
who come to the polyclinic are subjected to a preliminary 
examination by a doctor, after which they are sent either to a 
general practitioner, or, if necessary, to a specialist. 

Insured persons are entitled to all the necessary drugs and 
therapeutic appliances, and the medicaments are supplied 
by pharmacies attached to the polyclinics. The Central Fund 
has its own laboratory and manufactures most of the medica- 
ments required by the social insurance system. 

One of the most difficult problems with which the Fund 
has had to deal is that of the supply of medical and pharmaceu- 
tical benefits to insured persons in the country. In Chile this is a 
particularly difficult problem owing to the fact that the rural 
population is widely scattered and that the means of transport 
are inadequate. The agricultural worker who pays contributions 
on the same terms as an urban industrial worker is far from 
enjoying the same facilities in regard to medical treatment, 
a situation which constantly gives rise to justified protests. 
Since 1932 the Central Fund has made strenuous efforts to 
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remedy the defects of which insured persons in the country 
districts complain. 

The plan which has been drawn up proposes to set up medical 
stations in each rural district, which are to be attached to a 
polyclinic situated in the most populous centre of the district. 
In principle the medical stations are visited twice a week by 
doctors attached to the polyclinic who go on regular rounds. 
An assistant doctor or a nurse is in charge of each station. 
About 100 of these stations are already in operation and 200 more 
will be opened in the next few years, for the first experiments 
have shown that the solution adopted is sound and meets with 
the approval of the rural population. 

The author visited a few large polyclinics in Santiago 
and Valparaiso and a few rural medical stations, and was 
able to appreciate the immense value of this medical organisa- 
tion and sanitary equipment. Both the organisation and the 
equipment are, it is true, barely adequate, but their develop- 
ment is severely limited by the very small resources of the 
sickness insurance scheme. 

While carrying out this vast reorganisation, the management 
of the Fund is drafting a scheme of legislative reform, and is in 
particular considering the possibility of making medical and 
pharmaceutical benefits normal and compulsory not only for 
insured persons, but also for members of their families. The 
advantage of such an extension of benefits is so obvious and 
of such capital importance that it ought to be put through 
even if it entails a slight increase in the contributions paid by 
insured persons and by employers. 


ComPuLsorY INVALIDITY, OLD-AGE, AND Wipows’ 
AND ORPHANS’ INSURANCE 


Compulsory invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ 
insurance has developed to a much greater extent than com- 
pulsory sickness insurance, since in all four countries, and 
indeed throughout South America, pensions have a particularly 
powerful attraction for the large majority of the workers, who 
for many years have put them foremost among their claims. 


Scope 

The development of legislation concerning compulsory inva- 
lidity, old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ insurance has almost 
everywhere taken the same course. 
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In the first place, invalidity and old-age pension funds were 
set up, about fifteen years ago, for workers employed in what 
are known as “ public services ’’, but would be more correctly 
described as public utility services, such as railways, tramways, 
water supply, gas, electricity, telegraph and telephone services, 
etc. At a fairly early date, these services, whether they were 
directly managed by the State or were worked by large com- 
panies under a concession, granted their staffs, both wage- 
earning and salaried employees, comparatively high rates of 
pay, guarantees of stable employment, and a right to dismissal 
indemnities, either on their own initiative or under pressure 
from the public authorities, so that the status of these workers 
tends to approximate to that of public officials. These workers 
have also asked for and obtained the establishment of invalidity 
and old-age insurance funds, the structure and technique of 
which closely resemble those of the invalidity and old-age pen- 
sion schemes for public officials. 

The next stage was that other categories of workers, and in 
particular bank employees, wage-earning and salaried employees 
on the staffs of newspapers and periodicals, and workers in the 
printing trade, obtained a similar form of social protection ; 
after that, invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ insur- 
ance was extended to commercial employees in a few countries. 

The stage of the insurance of industrial wage earners and 
salaried employees has been reached only in Chile, in 1924. 

Agricultural wage earners in Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay 
are excluded from invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ 
insurance, but in Chile they have been covered by the general 
scheme of workers’ insurance since 1924. 

The essential features of this evolution having been pointed 
out, the principal stages in the legislation concerning invalidity, 
old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ insurance will be outlined 
for each of the four countries. 

In Argentina, invalidity, old-age, and survivors’ insurance 
was made compulsory for railwaymen as early as 1919; it now 
covers about 150,000 insured persons. 

In 1921 compulsory invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and 
orphans’ insurance was extended to the staffs of private under- 
takings operating public utility services ; it now covers about 
38,000 insured persons. 

In 19238, invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ 
insurance was made compulsory for bank employees; it now 
covers 19,000 insured persons. 
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When insurance had been made compulsory for these 
branches of economic activity, the question was raised of extend- 
ing it to all wage earners in industry and commerce. In 
November 1923, on the proposal of the Government, an Act 
was passed establishing provident funds for wage-earning and 
salaried employees in the mercantile marine, industrial estab- 
lishments, newspaper undertakings and printing and allied 
industries and commercial establishments. 

The Act had a very bad reception, both from the workers 
and from the employers. It led to violent demonstrations in the 
towns and even to serious strikes. After a period of agitation 
which lasted several years, the Act of November 1923 was 
repealed by an Act of September 1926. 

Since then the psychological and political situation has 
changed. The programme of the Argentine General Confedera- 
tion of Labour includes compulsory social] insurance, and accord- 
ing to statements made to the author by employers belonging 
to the National Industrial Association and the Argentine 
Industrial Union, these organisations are prepared to co-operate 
in drawing up and applying compulsory invalidity, old-age, 
and widows’ and orphans’ insurance, provided the cost is not 
beyond the economic capacity of the country. 

Quite recently, in 1934, a further step forward was taken 
when an Act was passed making invalidity, old-age, and widows’ 
and orphans’ insurance compulsory for journalists and workers 
in the printing and allied industries. 

In Brazil, legislation of 1923 making invalidity, old-age, 
and widows’ and orphans’ insurance compulsory for railwaymen 
was extended in 1926 to wage-earners employed in the docks. 
In 1931 the scheme was further extended and reorganised so 
as to include all wage-earning and salaried employees in public 
utility services. The scheme at present covers about 220,000 
insured persons. 

In 1933 over 100,000 seamen and fishermen were admitted 
to compulsory accident, invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and 
orphans’ insurance. 

The social insurance question took on a new complexion 
when, after the recent revolution, Parliament decided to insert 
in the Constitution of 16 July 1934 a provision to the effect that 
the Federal State should secure the protection of the workers 

by means of insurance institutions receiving contributions 
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from the Federal State, the employer, and the worker, and 
covering the risks of old age, invalidity, and death (Article 
121, §1). 

In pursuance of this constitutional provision, legislative 
decrees were soon issued introducing invalidity, old-age, and 
survivors’ insurance for various large categories of workers, 
including commercial wage-earning and salaried employees 
(about 700,000 to 800,000), bank employees, workers in coffee 
warehouses, stevedores, etc. 

The question of extending compulsory invalidity, old-age, 
and survivors’ insurance to other categories of workers, and 
in particular to all wage-earning and salaried employees in 
industry, is at present under discussion. 

In Uruguay, the initial step was the passing of an Act 
of February 1919 which instituted non-contributory invalidity 
and old-age pensions and an Act of October 1919 concerning 
invalidity, old-age, and survivors’ insurance for wage-earning 
and salaried employees in public utility services. The latter 
scheme was soon extended to other categories of workers and, 
since the beginning of 19384, it has applied to almost all workers 
in industry, commerce, and public utility services. At present it 
covers about 150,000 insured persons, to whom must be added 
about 2,200 persons insured under the special invalidity, old- 
age, and survivors’ insurance scheme for bank and commercial 
exchange employees, introduced by an Act of May 1925. 

In Chile, compulsory provident schemes were instituted 
in 1916 for railwaymen and in 1925 for salaried employees in 
private undertakings. 

The principal achievement, however, was the introduction 
in 1924 of invalidity, old-age, and survivors’ insurance for 
wage earners in industry, commerce, and agriculture. 


Insurance Institutions 


In the four countries the various kinds of insurance institu- 
tion—works funds, occupational funds, and regional inter- 
occupational funds—are all to be found. 

In Brazil, the organisation of invalidity, old-age, and sur- 
vivors’ insurance for wage-earning and salaried employees in 
public utility services is based on the system of works funds. 
At the end of 1988 for about 220,000 insured persons there 
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were over 160 funds, which may be classified as follows according 
to their membership : 


7 funds covering more than 8,000 insured persons 


ar ” 5,000—8,000 ” ” 
19 ” ” 1,000—5,000 ” ” 
20 ” 500—1,000 ” ” 
44 ,, ” 100— 500 ” ” 
« less than 100 


These figures show that there were too many funds and that 
most of them had far too small a membership to offer the 
necessary guarantees of stability. 

Generally speaking, the single undertaking does not seem 
to provide a suitable basis in any country for the organisation 
of invalidity, old-age, and survivors’ insurance funds. These 
risks cannot be adequately covered except by the payment 
of pensions, which involve the accumulation of substantial 
reserves such as can only be administered by powerful funds. 
In order that these funds may operate regularly, their member- 
ship must be constant and not subject to the continual fluctua- 
tions which inevitably affect individual private undertakings 
according to the changing circumstances of industrial life and. 
of the economic situation. Further, in order that the law of 
large numbers may apply, that the distribution of insured 
persons according to age, sex, and state of health may be more or 
less constant, and that a stable average risk may thus be main- 
tained, it is also essential that the membership of the funds 
should be very large. 

It would not be altogether impossible for very large under- 
takings to set up works funds. But then the workers in the 
smaller undertakings would have to be grouped in general 
funds and it would be necessary to form either national funds 
for undertakings of the same kind, or regional funds for under- 
takings of different kinds. If this solution were adopted two 
different types of fund would inevitably grow up. Moreover, 
as the funds for the staffs of very large undertakings have a 
more concentrated membership, making for easier and less 
costly administration, they would be in a privileged position 
as compared with the other funds, which would have to carry 
the insurance of the scattered workers. The main result of 
setting up special funds in large undertakings would thus be to 
make the organisation of insurance for workers in small under- 
takings more difficult and more costly. 
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The author submitted the foregoing comments both to 
the Minister of Labour and to the Secretariat of the National 
Labour Council, which is responsible for the supervision of the 
insurance funds. Both were already in agreement with these 
remarks, for experience had revealed the serious defects of the 
works fund system and everyone was convinced of the urgent 
need for concentrating the funds. A first step has already been 
taken in this direction. By an Order of 15 January 19385, the 
National Labour Council has ordered the amalgamation of a 
great many funds, and when this decision has been carried out 
the number of funds will be reduced from over 160 to 74. The 
amalgamation has been so planned that the reorganised funds 
can be fitted in to a general system of social insurance established 
either on a regional or onan occupational basis. The amalgama- 
tions which have been carried out have respected the boundaries 
both between the various States and between the different 
categories of undertakings, such as railways, docks, mines, 
telegraphs, and the public utility services in each town (electri- 
city, gas, telephones, and tramways). 

For the purposes of the new invalidity, old-age, and sur- 
vivors’ insurance schemes, introduced since 1933, the Brazilian 
Government has discarded the system of works funds and 
adopted that of national occupational funds. It has, for instance, 
set up a National Insurance Institution for seamen and fisher- 
men, an Invalidity and Old-Age Pensions Institution for wage- 
earning and salaried employees in commercial establishments, 
an Invalidity and Old-Age Pensions Institution for bank 
employees, an Invalidity and Old-Age Pensions Institution for 
workers employed in coffee warehouses, ete. 

Since the Brazilian Government intends to make insurance 
compulsory for all workers, and especially those employed in 
private industrial undertakings, the question arises whether 
it will be possible to continue setting up large special insurance 
institutions for certain occupational categories or branches of 
economic activity, or whether a central social insurance institu- 
tion should be established with regional and local branches. 

The problem is particularly difficult because the territory 
of Brazil is vast, its population is scattered, and the country is a 
Federal State. 

In order to allow for the political, demographic, and geo- 
graphical conditions, it would be necessary, if it were decided 
to set up a unified central insurance institution, to attach to it 
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regional inter-occupational funds for areas corresponding to 
the boundaries of the Federal States, these regional funds being 
subordinate to the central institution but having a large measure 
of administrative autonomy. 

If, on the contrary, it were thought preferable to maintain 
the system of organisation by occupational groups or branches 
of economic activity, it would be advisable not to multiply 
central institutions, for as each institution must have its own 
regional and local branches, this would inevitably lead to a 
complicated and costly administrative organisation. 

The author does not wish to go beyond these general remarks, 
for to outline a more detailed plan would require a much more 
thorough acquaintance with the national conditions. 

In Argentina, owing to the way in which the legislation 
has developed, the system of national occupational funds has 
quite naturally prevailed. The existing funds are as follows : 
National Invalidity and Old-Age Pensions Fund for railwaymen 
(Caja nacional de jubilaciones y pensiones de empleados ferro- 
viarios); Invalidity and Old-Age Pensions Fund for wage- 
earning and salaried employees in private undertakings for 
public utility services (Caja nacional de jubilaciones y pen- 
stones de empleados y obreros de empresas particulares de servicios 
puiblicos): National Pension Fund for bank employees (Caja 
nacional de jubilaciones bancarias). 

But the same problem will arise as in Brazil, and for the same 
reasons, when the decision is taken to extend compulsory 
social insurance to other large categories of workers. 

In Chile the organisation of insurance institutions is more 
centralised than in Argentina and Brazil. 

Although compulsory insurance legislation covers the whole 
of the wage-earning population (including agricultural workers), 
there are, apart from a small number of works funds, only three 
large central institutions. 

The compulsory Sickness, Invalidity, and Old-Age Insurance 
Fund covers more than 1,000,000 persons registered as insured 
and about 600,000 insured persons actually paying contribu- 
tions. Its membership includes workers in industry, commerce, 
and agriculture. It is the largest inter-occupational social 
insurance institution in South America and has a complete 
system of regional funds. 

The Salaried Employees’ Provident Fund (Caja de previstén 
de empleados particulares) has about 83,000 members, and the 
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Pensions and Social Provident Fund for State railwaymen 
(Caja de retiros y previsién social de los Ferrocarriles del Estado) 
about 15,000. 

Finally, in Uruguay, the centralisation of social insurance 
institutions has been carried even further since the reforms 
of 1933 and 1934. A Uruguayan Invalidity and Old-Age Pensions 
Institute (Instituto de jubilaciones y pensiones del Uruguay) 
has been set up, with the following funds attached to it : Pension 
Fund for industry, commerce, and public utility services 
(Caja de jubilaciones de la industria, comercio y servicios pi blicos), 
the Public Officials’ Invalidity and Old-Age Pensions Fund 
(Caja de jubilaciones y pensiones civiles) ; the National Old-Age 
Pensions Institute (Instituto nacional de pensiones a la vejez), 
and the School Teachers’ Invalidity and Old-Age Pensions Fund 
(Caja escolar de jubilaciones y pensiones). 


Financial Resources 


The financial resources consist, as in most countries, of 
contributions from the insured persons and their employers 
and of subsidies from the public authorities. 

The insured persons’ contributions are fixed at a percentage 
of their wages. This percentage varies in different countries 
and insurance schemes. The rate of contribution is as follows : 

2 per cent. of wages in Chile, in the wage earners’ insurance 
scheme ; 

From 3 to 5 per cent. of wages, varying in different funds, 
in Brazil, in the insurance schemes for the staff of public utility 
undertakings, for commercial employees, and for seamen ; 

5 per cent. of wages, in Argentina, in the insurance schemes 
for the staff of public utility undertakings and for railway 
workers ; in Chile, in the salaried employees’ compulsory 
insurance scheme ; and in Uruguay, in the insurance schemes 
for workers in industry, commerce, and public services, and 
for bank and commercial exchange employees. 

In two schemes, the rate of contribution varies with the rate 
of pay: in insurance schemes for bank employees it varies 
from 5 to 7 per cent. in Argentina and from 4 to 7 per cent. 
in Brazil. 

The employers’ contributions are also fixed at a percentage 
of wages, and in several cases they are higher than those of the 
insured persons. They are as follows : 
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12 per cent. of the total payroll of the undertaking in the 
insurance scheme for industry, commerce, and public services 
in Uruguay, and 9 per cent. of the insured wages or salaries 
in the insurance scheme for bank employees in Brazil ; 

8 per cent. of the total payroll of the undertaking in the 
insurance scheme for bank employees, and of the insured wages 
or salaries in the schemes for the staffs of undertakings carrying 
on public utility services and for railway workers in Argentina ; 


5 per cent. of wages or salaries in the compulsory provi- 
dent scheme for salaried employees in Chile ; 

3 per cent. in insurance for commercial employees in Brazil 
and for wage earners in Chile. 


In Brazil, in the insurance scheme for the staffs of public 
utility undertakings, the employer’s contribution is fixed not 
as a percentage of wages but as a proportion (1.5 per cent.) 
of the gross income of each undertaking. The same method is 
adopted in the seamen’s insurance scheme, but here the employ- 
er’s contribution is only 0.5 per cent. of the gross income of 
each undertaking. In both schemes, if the tax on gross income 
is less than the aggregate amount of the insured persons’ con- 
tributions, the employer must make up the difference. 

The financial participation of the public authorities takes very 
different forms according to the country and scheme considered. 

In Argentina, the State does not bear any part of the cost 
of insurance. Nevertheless, the Act concerning the insurance of 
the staff of public utility undertakings provides for a contribu- 
tion from the Argentine nation, the amount of which is to be 
determined later. Further, the Act concerning the insurance of 
railway workers provides that when the funds are not sufficient 
to cover the benefits due, the Argentine nation will make up the 
deficit. Owing to the rather unfavourable financial position 
of the National Invalidity and Old-Age Pensions Fund for 
railway workers, the burden of this liability might soon become 
very heavy. 

In one country alone, in Chile, the Workers’ Insurance Act 
provides for a subsidy paid directly out of the ordinary resources 
of the State, and fixed at 1 per cent. of wages. 

In Brazil and in Uruguay, what is called the participation 
of the public authorities takes the form of various taxes on the 
price of services, the proceeds of which are paid over to the 
insurance institutions. 
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In Brazil, this tax is 2 per cent. of the price of services paid 
for by the public (transport, gas, electricity, etc.) in the insurance 
scheme for the staffs of public utility undertakings and for 
seamen ; 0.1 per cent. of the price of sales in wholesale trans- 
actions, in the insurance scheme for commercial employees ; 
2 per cent. of the interest credited or paid by the banks on the 
deposit accounts of persons or corporations, in the insurance 
scheme for bank employees. 

In Uruguay, the insurance institution for industry, commerce 
and public utility services receives the proceeds of a tax of 
0.3 per cent. of the gross receipts of undertakings liable to 
compulsory insurance, or, if this method of taxation is inappli- 
cable, a supplementary contribution of 2 per cent. of the payroll ; 
the insurance institution for bank employees receives the pro- 
ceeds of a tax of 1 per mille on all banking operations. 

On the whole, these sums are considerable. They amount to 
more than 16 per cent. of wages in Uruguay, 13 per cent. in 
Argentina, and 10 per cent. in Brazil. On the other hand, they 
are comparatively small in Chile under the general workers’ 
insurance scheme, where they only amount to 6 per cent. of 
wages (9 per cent. in some provinces and in the mining industry), 
although this scheme has to pay not only invalidity and old- 
age pensions, but also sickness and maternity benefits. 

The contributions of the insured persons are periodically 
deducted from their wages or salaries by the employers and paid 
over to the insurance funds, usually through the national 
banks. 

In Chile, however, the system of stamps, which are periodi- 
cally affixed by the employers to individual cards, is used. 

In Argentina and Brazil, where the legislations at present 
in force have established special insurance schemes for categories 
of workers who are mainly employed in very large undertakings, 
the payment of contributions in cash on the basis of monthly 
paysheets has not given rise to any difficulties, and there is 
no question of changing it. 

In Chile, on the other hand, where compulsory insurance 
applies to all wage earners in industrial, commercial, and agri- 
cultural undertakings, payment by means of stamps has seemed 
much more practicable for the small undertakings which do not 
keep regular accounts. In Uruguay, where the scope of insurance 
has been steadily extended, and is coming to include all workers 
in all industrial and commercial undertakings of every kind, 
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the system of direct payment in cash on the basis of monthly 
paysheets seems to be far too complicated, and the possibility 
of adopting the system of payment by stamps is under consider- 
ation. This, however, would involve the fixing of the insured 
persons’ contributions with reference not to individual rates of 
pay, but to wage and salary classes. 

In spite of the economic depression and of unemployment, 
the employers’ and insured persons’ contributions are regularly 
paid, particularly in the schemes which apply to railway workers, 
and to the staffs of public utility undertakings and banks. The 
collection of contributions is less regular and less complete in 
schemes which, in Uruguay and Chile, cover thousands of small 
undertakings, for in these cases control takes more time, and 
is more difficult and more costly. But as a matter of fact the 
position is the same in Europe, even in countries where insurance 
has been in operation for many decades. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Enforcement of Labour Legislation 
in Latin America 


by 


M. PoBLETE-TRONCOSO 


In 1928-1929 the International Labour Office published two 
volumes on social legislation in Latin America‘, covering the 
period from the time when these States gained their independance 
down to 1927, and in 1934 this work was supplemented by the 
publication in the International Labour Review of an account 
of the progress made by the Latin-American countries in social 
matters since 1928.% The enforcement of labour legislation by 
an efficient system of labour inspection is a question to which 
the International Labour Organisation has always attached great 
importance. A Recommendation on the general principles for 
the organisation of systems of labour inspection was adopted 
by the International Labour Conference in 1923, and the question 
is continually assuming greater prominence, especially in connec- 
tion with the regular examination by the Organisation of the 
effective application of International Labour Conventions by 
States that have ratified them. It has therefore seemed useful to 
supplement the information already published on Latin America 
by a more detailed account of the development in those countries 
of machinery for the preparation and administration of labour 
legislation, and in particular of the organisation and functions 
of their various labour inspection services. 


INTRODUCTION 


MONG the general principles contained in the Constitution 
of the International Labour Organisation (the Labour 
Charter), it is expressly characterised as of “ special and urgent 


1 Legislacién social de América Latina. The introductions to the two volumes 
were also published under the title “ Labour Legislation in Latin America ’’, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. XVII, Nos. 1 and 2, Jan.-Feb. 1928. 

2 International Labour Review, Vol. XXX, No. 1, July 1934, pp. 58-80 : “ Recent 
Advances in Labour Legislation in Latin America (1928-1934) ”’, by M. PosLete- 
TRONCOSO. 
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importance ’’ that “each State should make provision for a 
system of inspection in which women should take part, in 
order to ensure the enforcement of the laws and regulations 
for the protection of the employed.” 

Labour legislation, so abundant in the Latin-American 
countries, is only the first stage in the labour protection process. 
It would be, and indeed is, useless for States to adopt schemes 
of labour legislation unless these schemes are put into effect, 
and unless there is effective control of their application by com- 
petent technical authorities fully conscious of their responsibili- 
ties. A proper system of inspection to enforce labour legislation 
is therefore the second stage in an advanced and effective 
social policy. But labour inspectorates will not be fully effective 
unless there are, at the same time, authorities which can apply 
the penalties prescribed in the legislation. This is the final stage 
of national social policy. In a number of countries special courts 
have been set up to this effect, the ordinary courts having neither 
the time nor the expert knowledge of labour law indispensable 
to a rapid solution of the problems which arise. 

The organisation of a labour inspectorate is comparatively 
simple in centralised countries ; but the same cannot be said 
of federal countries, in which the Constitution leaves the consti- 
tuent States or provinces autonomous as regards the enforce- 
ment of labour legislation and the organisation of inspection 
and supervision services (as in Argentina, Brazil, and Mexico). 
Such a position involves difficulties which must be overcome if 
labour legislation is to be effectively enforced. Almost all the 
Constitutions in question give the Federal Parliament exclusive 
rights as regards legislation in the strict sense so as to avoid 
the confusion resulting from heterogeneous and mutually 
inconsistent measures (Argentina, Mexico); and the question 
arises why the same attitude should not be adopted with regard 
to inspection. This point was clearly and definitely urged at the 
congress of labour officials held in Argentina in 1933. 

The authorities concerned with social policy may thus be 
classified in three well-defined groups : 

(1) Those which initiate and direct the State’s activities 
in the social sphere and the supreme authorities responsible 
for supervising the observance of labour legislation (e.g. the 
Ministries of Labour and superior labour councils) ; 

(2) The authorities directly responsible for supervising 
the observance of labour legislation, and for supplying the 
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Governments or the authorities in the first group with the 
information and statistics which they require with a view to 
legislative or other action ; 

(8) The authorities responsible for inflicting penalties in case 
of infringement of labour legislation—that is to say, the labour 
courts. 


MINISTRIES OF LABOUR 


During the early stages of industrial development in the 
Latin-American countries, labour legislation made no great 
progress there; rapid development did not begin until after 
the Great War. 

The bodies and persons responsible for the enforcement 
of labour legislation—and particularly for inspection under 
labour laws and regulations—were subject to various Ministries, 
which dealt with labour problems incidentally and as a secondary 
duty. 

This is still the position in a number of Latin-American 
countries ; in Argentina the Ministry of the Interior is the ad- 
ministrative authority competent in the last resort to intervene 
in labour matters; in Bolivia it is the Ministry of Industry 
and Labour; in Costa Rica the Secretariat for Public Health 
and Social Protection ; in Ecuador the Ministry of Home Affairs 
and Social Welfare; in Guatemala the Ministry of National 
Development ; in Honduras the Secretariat for National Develop- 
ment and Agriculture ; in Panama the Ministry of Public Works ; 
in Peru the Ministry of National Development ; in Salvador the 
Ministry of the Interior; and in Venezuela the Ministry of 
National Development. In almost all these cases there are no 
legislative provisions giving the Ministry in question special 
functions with regard to social policy. 

The growing variety and complexity of social problems 
in the post-war years, and the constantly increasing develop- 
ment of industry, have made it essential that labour questions 
shall be dealt with by an independent State authority, technically 
competent, which shall inspire and guide the Government’s 
social policy and have supreme administrative control in labour 
matters. This consideration explains the setting up of Ministries 
of Labour in Latin America ; they satisfy the need for centralis- 
ing the State’s various activities in the social field, so as to give 
them unity of action, to secure greater efficiency in labour 
administration on the technical side, and to co-ordinate the 
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efforts made to improve working-class conditions. This funda- 
mental new function of the State has thus been transformed into 
an independent branch of activity. 

Ministries of Labour have consequently been set up in a 
number of Latin-American countries. In Brazil a Ministry 
of Labour was established by Decree No. 19433 of 26 November 
1980, and its functions were defined by Decree No. 19667 of 
4 February 1931. In Chile the Ministry of Health, Social Wel- 
fare, Assistance, and Labour was set up by Legislative Decree 
No. 524 of 12 September 1925, was subsequently transformed 
into the Ministry of Social Welfare by Act No. 243 of 15 May 
1931, and finally became the Ministry of Labour by Legislative 
Decree No. 2 of 6 June 1932. In Cuba the Secretariat of Labour 
was established by Decree No. 2142 of 15 October 1933, sup- 
plemented by Decree No. 2433 of 30 October 1933, determining 
the sections into which the Ministry was to be divided ; later 
its duties and—by Organic Decree of 1934—its powers and 
competence were also fixed. In the Dominican Republic there 
is a Department of Labour, functioning as a department of the 
Secretariat of State for Agriculture and Labour. In Ecuador 
a Ministry of Social Welfare was set up in 1930 but abolished 
later. In Nicaragua a Ministry of Agriculture and Labour 
was set up in 1933. In Salvador there is a Secretariat of Labour, 
established on 21 March 1927. And in Uruguay a Ministry 
of Labour was established in January 1933. 


SuPpERIOoR LABourR COUNCILS 


The complexity of social and economic problems, and the 
constant spread of State activity in the field of labour protection, 
have made it essential that all the parties concerned—the State, 
the employers, and the workers—should collaborate with a view 
to thorough study and appropriate decisions. Hence the superior 
labour councils, which are in effect expert Labour Parliaments. 
The functions of these councils are roughly the same in all 
the countries that have established them, and may be sum- 
marised as follows : 

(a) to prepare and examine draft legislation of a social 
character, for subsequent submission to Parliament ; 

(b) to carry out investigations and enquiries, in collaboration 
with the labour inspection authorities and labour depart- 
ments, on the workers’ conditions of life and other aspects 

of the labour problem ; 
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(c) to study specially important problems in social econom- 
ics, such as unemployment, with a view to the introduc- 
tion of the necessary reforms ; 

(d) to intervene in serious industrial disputes ; and 

(e) to give an opinion on points referred to them by the 
Government. 


The above list shows that a superior labour council, as a 
preliminary instance where Bills and other measures are studied 
before submission to Parliament, may be a valuable aid to its 
Government in the social field. 

A number of superior labour councils have been set up in 
Latin America. The earliest was that of Brazil, established by 
Act of Parliament in 1921 and reformed by Decree No. 1604 
of 80 April 1928 ; more recently, by Decree of 14 July 1934, it 
was given a new organisation and a permanent status. 

Some years after the establishment of a Superior Labour 
Council in Brazil, a similar body was set up in Uruguay by 
Legislative Decree of 7 April 1933. Its functions are: (1) to 
collaborate in the enforcement of Acts and Decrees concerning 
labour, old-age pensions, and social insurance; (2) to make 
what suggestions it considers advisable with a view to the 
improvement of labour legislation ; (8) to work for a maximum 
of harmony between employers and workers, and to intervene 
when it thinks fit in labour disputes. 

A Superior Labour Council was next set up in Chile, by 
Decree No. 482 of 30 May 1934. It is composed of 99 persons, 
833 nominated by the Government, 33 representing the employers, 
and 33 the workers. Membership of the Council is an honorary 
function. Its duties are to examine the problems of social 
economics arising in the country; to study the conditions of 
life and labour of the working class ; to make suggestions to the 
Government with a view to the improvement of labour legisla- 
tion ; to give its views on the Bills and draft Regulations pre- 
pared by the Ministry of Labour; and lastly, at the Govern- 
ment’s request, to prepare Bills on points of social policy indi- 
cated by the latter. 

In 1934, the Government of Cuba requested the International 
Labour Office to send a mission which would aid it to reorganise 
its expert labour services; one of the proposals made was to 
set up a superior labour council ; and effect was given to this 
by Act No. 89 of 15 April 1935. 

In Bolivia the Supreme Decree of 7 October 1920 provided 
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for the establishment of a Social Reform Institute, whose func- 
tions and organisation are very similar to those of the superior 
labour councils in other countries. It has to draft Bills on labour 
questions and to report to the Government or Parliament on 
any special questions of reform referred to it. A further Decree 
dated 18 April 1927 provides that the Director of the National 
Department of Labour shall preside over the Institute. 

In Peru a Superior Council of Labour and Social Welfare 
was set up by Decree of 28 April 1922 ; its duties were defined 
by Decree of 23 January 1934. 

In Salvador a Decree of 29 April 1931 empowers the Govern- 
ment to nominate a special committee to study the reform of 
labour legislation. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOR CHILD WELFARE 


It is interesting to find that the Latin-American countries 
have been engaged for many years in the organisation of child 
welfare; this they have done not only on a national scale, 
but also by means of international American congresses which 
have determined the main lines to be adopted in the different 
countries in order that their action in this field may be more 
effective. 

The first of these congresses met at Buenos Aires in 1916, 
the second at Montevideo in 1919, the third at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1922, the fourth at Santiago de Chile in 1924, the fifth at 
Havana in 1927, and the sixth at Lima in June 1930. 

At all these gatherings the legal protection of child labour 
was discussed ; and at the 1919 conference at Montevideo it was 
decided to set up an American Child Welfare Institute in that 
city. The formal opening of the new institution took place in 
June 1924. 

As regards national institutions, these exist in every country. 
In Argentina, a Child Welfare Division was set up in the Depart- 
ment of Public Hygiene by Decree of 12 November 1923 ; 
one of its duties is to study child labour questions. In Brazil 
a Child Welfare Institute was set up at Rio de Janeiro in 1901 ; 
besides this, there is a Minors’ Welfare and Protection Council 
which also supervises the employment of children in factories 
and workshops ; and a Child Welfare Office was established in 
1919. Further, it may be noted that a Minors’ Code was issued 
in December 1927. In Chile a Child Welfare Institute was 
founded in 1901 ; and in 1929 an Act protecting young workers 
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was adopted. In Colombia a Decree of December 1924 set up 
a National Child Protection Council, among the duties of which 
is to protect employed children ; while a Child Protection Act 
adopted in the same country in 1930 provides for the establish- 
ment of a Tutelary Institute, to supervise the employment 
of children in industry. In Costa Rica an Act of August 1919 
established a National Child Welfare Institute. In Cuba a 
Child Protection Office has been established, and since 1909 
there has been a Minors’ Division. In Ecuador a Child Protection 
Society was set up at Guayaquil in 1905. In Guatemala a Child 
Protection Society was set up by Decree of February 1929. 
In Honduras a Child Protection Office was set up in 1925. 
in Mexico a Decree of December 1924 founded the Federal 
Child Protection Office; and there is a National Committee 
for Child Protection at Mexico City. In Peru a Children’s 
Defence Centre was established by Decree of 17 April 1922, 
and a National Children’s Institute on 24 May 1924. Lastly, 
the Uruguayan Child Protection Association was founded in 
1924. 
INSPECTION 


As was pointed out in the introduction, supervision of the 
observance of labour legislation is one of the most important 
functions of Governments for the purpose of giving practical 
effect to a policy of working-class improvement. It is indeed 
of little use to pass legislation if the services which have to 
supervise its observance and secure its enforcement are not 
properly organised. 


The Labour Inspection Recommendation, 1923 


In pursuance of the provisions of its Constitution quoted 
above, the International Labour Organisation has devoted 
particular attention to the organisation of labour inspection 
services. In 1928 the International Labour Conference adopted 
a long and important Recommendation on the subject. With 
a view to subsequent comparison of the organisation of labour 
inspection services in the various Latin-American countries 
with the principles embodied in this Recommendation, it is 
summarised below. 


I. Nature of the Inspectors’ Duties. 


The principal function of any system of labour inspection should 
be to secure the enforcement of the laws and regulations relating to the 
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conditions of work and the protection of the workers while engaged 
in their work. Any additional duties assigned to a : (a) should 
not in any way interfere with the inspectors’ principal duties ; (b) should 
in themselves be closely related to the primary object of —s 
the protection of the health and safety of the workers; and (c) shoul 
not prejudice in any way the authority and impartiality of the inspec- 
tors. (§§ 1, 2.) 


II. Powers of the Inspectors. 


1. Inspectors should be empowered freely to visit industrial 
establishments and to obtain information from workers or other 
persons. (§ 3.) 

2. Inspectors should be empowered to take legal proceedings in 
respect of breaches of the laws. (§ 5.) 

3. Inspectors should have the right to make orders or have orders 
issued by a competent authority requiring any necessary alterations 
of plant or installation to be carried out. (§ 6.) 


III. Organisation of the Staff. 


1. So far as possible, inspectors should be localised in the industrial 
districts, and the whole system of inspection should be centralised 
under the control of a properly qualified authority. (§§ 8, 9.) 

2. The inspectors should be placed under the direct and exclusive 
control of a State authority and should not be under the control of or 
in any way responsible to any local authority in connection with the 


execution of any of their duties. (§ 10.) 

3. Competent experts should be employed to deal with special 
medical, engineering, electrical, and other problems arising out of 
inspection. (§ 11.) 

4. The inspectorate should include women as well as men inspectors 
and the women inspectors should, subject to their having had the 
necessary training and experience, be placed on a footing of equality 
with their male colleagues. (§ 12.) 


IV. Qualifications and Training of Inspectors. 


Inspectors should be properly trained and qualified ; they should 
enjoy permanent status ; they should receive adequate remuneration ; 
and their freedom from external influences should be secured. 


(§§ 18-16.) 


V. Standards and Methods of Inspection. 


1. As a general rule, the visits of the inspectors should be made 
without any previous notice to the employers. (§ 17.) 

2. So far as possible, every establishment should be visited by an 
inspector for the purposes of general inspection not less frequently 
than once a year, in addition to any special visits that may be made 
for the purpose of investigating a particular complaint or for other 
purposes ; large establishments, establishments of which the manage- 
ment is unsatisfactory from the point of view of the protection of 
the health and safety of the workers, and establishments in which 
dangerous or unhealthy processes are carried on, should be visited 
much more frequently. (§ 18.) 
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VI. Co-operation with Employers and Workers. 


1. The workers and their representatives should be free to com- 
municate with the inspectors and any complaints made by them should 
be treated confidentially by the inspectors. (§ 19.) 

2. The inspectors should maintain permanent contact with the 
employers’ and workers’ organisations. (§ 20.) 


VII. Inspectors’ Reports. 
1. Inspectors should regularly submit to their central authority 
reports framed on uniform lines dealing with their work and its results. 


(§ 21.) 

2. The central authority should publish annual reports containin 
a general survey of the information furnished by the inspectors an 
adequate statistical information concerning such points as : 


(a) the strength and organisation of the staff of the inspectorate ; 

(b) the number of establishments covered by the laws and 
regulations, classified by industries and indicating the 
number of workers employed (men, women, young persons, 
children) ; 

(c) the number of visits of inspection made for each class of 
establishment, and the number of establishments inspected 
more than once during the year ; 

(d) the number and nature of contraventions noted and con- 
victions secured ; 

(e) the number, nature, and cause of accidents and occupational 
diseases notified. (§§ 21, 23.) 


Development of Labour Inspection Services 


Before discussing the organisation and functions of the labour 
inspection services in relation to the principles set out above, 
it will be convenient to review their historical development 
in the different Latin-American countries. These may be divided 
into two groups, the first consisting of the three countries 
(Argentina, Chile, Uruguay) in which an inspection service 
was in operation before 1920, and which are therefore dealt 
with first. 

The first country to establish a labour inspection service was 
Argentina. In the Finance Act of 1907, provision was made for 
the cost of maintaining a General Directorate of Labour ; and 
a Government Decree dated 14 March 1907 determined the 
structure and defined the duties of the Directorate. 

For some years the Directorate was hampered by lack of 
legislation giving it sufficient power to carry on effective super- 
vision of the observance of labour legislation ; but such power 
was obtained by Act No. 8999 of 8 October 1912. This Act 
changed the Directorate’s title to that of “ National Depart- 
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ment of Labour ’’, and reorganised it, but limited its competence 
to the Federal Capital and national territories. The provinces 
kept and still keep their autonomy with regard to supervision 
of the observance of Federal labour legislation. 

Regulations for the application of the Act of 1912 were issued 
by a Decree dated 21 January 1913. Subsequent Acts and 
Regulations have extended the functions of the National Labour 
Department : Act. No. 9658 of 28 August 1915 lays down the 
procedure for inflicting fines in case of contravention of the 
Sunday Rest Act, the Act on the employment of women and 
children, and the Act which set up the Department ; while the 
Act of 25 September 1929 concerning supervision of the obser- 
vance of labour legislation prescribed a special procedure based 
on the Labour Department’s own experience. This Act lays 
down that whenever a member of the National Labour Depart- 
ment’s inspection service discovers a contravention, he shall 
draw up a report, which shall be admissible as evidence in a 
law-court in the absence of proof to the contrary, and that on the 
basis of this report the President of the Department shall hold 
a summary hearing of the accused person and of the official 
in question, shall take evidence, and shall issue a decision. 
Should any fine inflicted not be paid within a specified period, 
the Labour Department may order the closing of the establish- 
ment until the fine is paid ; further, it may apply directly to the 
police authorities for their aid in carrying out its duties, and 
have access to workplaces without an order from the Courts 
to that effect. 

Under the Acts mentioned above, it has been necessary 
for constitutional reasons to except the provinces from the 
scope of inspection exercised by the National Labour Depart- 
ment. The difficulties to which this situation has given rise 
were discussed at a congress of officials of the provincial depart- 
ments of labour and the National Labour Department, which 
met in Buenos Aires in 1933. 

Several Argentine provinces have themselves established 
labour offices, which are required inter alia to undertake inspec- 
tion for the enforcement of social legislation. These are Cér- 
doba (Act No. 2885 of 1 September 1914) ; Corrientes (Decree 
of 22 April 1926) ; Entre Rios (Decree of 30 June 1915) ; Mendoza 
(Act No. 781 of 27 September 1918) ; Salta (Decree of 138 June 
1921); Santa Fé (Decree of 19 January 1923). A number of 
Bills relating to reorganisation of the labour inspection services 
have been introduced in the Federal Parliament. 
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In Chile a Labour Office was set up in 1908 under a provision 
in that year’s Finance Act; it was placed under the Ministry 
of Industry, and was required to study social conditions in the 
country, and to compile, collate, and publish statistical and 
other information concerning labour and cognate subjects. 
For many years the Office had no permanent status, and was 
financed by sums allotted annually in the Budget. However, 
a Decree of the Ministry of Industry dated 4 November 1919 
defined for the first time the Office’s powers and duties, cor- 
responding to the five sections into which it was divided: 
legislative reform, statistics, labour inspection, industrial acci- 
dents, and employment exchanges. The various labour laws 
subsequently passed have prescribed that the Office should 
supervise their application. 

When the Ministry of Health, Assistance, and Social Wel- 
fare was set up under Act No. 44 of 14 October 1924, the Labour 
Office was transferred to it. The Decree of 21 March 1925 set 
up a General Directorate of Labour, which replaced the Office 
and comprised a special section for labour inspection. Later, 
the district inspectors were placed under the direct authority 
of the local administrative officials and became dependent on 
them. A Decree of 2 April 1932 changed the name of the General 
Directorate of Labour to “ General Inspectorate of Labour ’’, 
and defined its functions ; while in 1933, a Ministry of Labour 
having been established, the General Inspectorate was placed 
under it. Lastly, a Decree of 15 November 1933 codified in a 
single text the various Decrees governing the General Inspectorate 
of Labour. 

As regards labour inspection, the Chilean Labour Code of 
18 May 1981 consolidates the procedure for inspection and super- 
vision, prescribing that the labour inspectors shall supervise 
the observance of the provisions of the Code (section 567). 
The inspectors have the right to visit workplaces at any hour of 
the day or night ; any person who prevents or obstructs such 
a visit is liable to a fine of from 100 to 500 pesos, or of from 500 to 
1,000 pesos for a second offence. The inspectors may call in the 
assistance of the police to enable them to perform their duties 
(section 568). When a contravention has been verified, the labour 
inspectors are required to report it to the competent labour 
judge, who may, on the application of the inspectors or ez officio, 
impose the penalties appropriate to the contraventions which 
are proved before the Court. 

In Uruguay a labour inspection service was set up in 1908, 
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when the Finance Act allotted funds for the establishment 
of the National Labour Office ; its duties were not, however, 
defined. A Decree of 28 May 1918 governs the working of the 
inspection services, which were reorganised by a Decree of 
10 October 1919. With a view to standardising the procedure 
of supervision, and in particular of the imposition of penalties, 
the Act of 28 March 1916 was passed. This refers only to the 
administration of the Acts of 21 June 1914 concerning industrial 
accidents, and of 17 November 1915 concerning the eight-hour 
day. The competence of the Office was extended later to include 
supervision of the observance of the Night-Work, Seating Accom- 
modation, and Sunday Rest Acts. A Decree dated 10 October 
1919 required the labour inspectors to report to the Office and 
to the Inspector-General on the observance and enforcement 
of labour legislation. Legislative Decree No. 9088 of 6 September 
1983 established the National Labour Institute, and attached 
the Labour Office to it. Lastly, by Decree No. 42 of 24 April 
1934, the new Institute and the services attached to it were 
given internal regulations. The preamble to this Decree deserves 


quotation : 


Whereas, in order to increase efficiency in the discharge of inspection 
duties, which are entrusted largely to the above-mentioned bod 
[the National Labour Institute and the services attached to it], it is 
essential that there be set up an administrative structure appropriate 
to that co-ordination of its component elements which is necessary 
from both the technical and scientific standpoints, and in view of 
its duties in social policy and in the collection of revenue so that its 
work may be homogeneous and effective in every branch ; 

Whereas the duties and functions of the staff of the above-men- 
tioned division, whose competence has been extended with a view to the 
fuller observance of the labour legislation in force, should be duly 


prescribed ... 


In Bolivia a National Labour Department was set up under 
the Act of 19 January 1924, supplemented by a second Act of 
18 March 1926. The duties of the Department include (section 
8d) the inspection of mines, factories, and other industrial 
establishments, so as to ensure that the undertakings observe 
the provisions of Acts and Regulations relating to labour. 
The Department may impose fines not exceeding 500 bolivianos. 
The Acts do not define the procedure for inspection or for the 
imposition of fines, except in the case of industrial accidents. 
The Department’s name was changed by an Act of 12 February 
1927 to the General Directorate of Labour ; but no changes were 
made in the procedure for inspection, supervision, and penalties. 
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In Brazil a National Labour Department was set up by the 
Act of 23 July 1921, which allotted to the Department inter 
alia the duty of inspection for the enforcement of labour legisla- 
tion; but as Brazil is a federal country, the Department’s 
activities in this sphere were limited to the Federal Capital. 

When the Ministry of Labour was established by Decree 
No. 1932 of 1 August 1932, a labour inspection service covering 
the whole country was organised under its authority ; 13 district 
inspection services were set up in the States of the Union and the 
Territory of Acre, to supervise the services of the Ministry of 
Labour and the observance of its Acts and Regulations within 
their respective districts (which were not necessarily limited 
to a single State). 

The district inspection services are bound to conform with 
the policy of, and obey the instructions issued directly by, the 
Ministry, without prejudice to the orders and instructions 
transmitted to them by the Directors-General concerning the 
performance of their respective duties. The district inspectors 
are entitled to require of the Federal, State, and local authorities 
all the information and help which they may need in order duly 
to carry out their functions. 

In accordance with Decree No. 21396 of 12 May 1982, the 
power to impose fines for contraventions of laws concerning 
labour assistance and protection belongs to the Mixed Concilia- 
tion Boards in case of dispute ; in general, this power lies with 
the National Labour Department in the Federal District, and 
in the States and the Territory of Acre with the district inspection 
services, or, where there are none, with the heads of the revenue 
offices of the Ministry of Finance. 

Decree No. 22131 of 23 November 1932, concerning the 
imposition and collection of fines for contraventions of labour 
legislation, provides that any person on whom a fine or other 
penalty has been imposed may appeal against it to the authority 
ranking immediately above that which has imposed the fine. 
The Decree is based on the following considerations: (a) the 
legislative measures in force relating to labour assistance and 
protection do not lay down uniform rules for the collection of the 
fines which they prescribe or for appeal procedure ; (b) most of 
these measures contain no special provisions on the form in 
which appeals should be made, or on the collection of fines and 
enforcement of other penalties ; (c) these fines should be collected 
expeditiously by the authorities ; and (d) the adoption of uni- 
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form procedure for the collection of fines and for appeals is 
advisable. The Decree further prescribes in detail which of the 
authorities are competent in this connection. 

The object of these provisions is to establish a uniform 
national scheme for the organisation of labour inspection ser- 
vices and the payment of the fines imposed for contraventions. 

There are, however, several special Acts in Brazil, the super- 
vision and enforcement of which do not lie within the competence 
of the labour inspection services. An instance is the Workmen’s 
Compensation (Industrial Accidents) Act ; its supervision and 
enforcement are in the hands of the Ministry of Finance officials 
so far as concerns insurance companies and accident regulations, 
and of the National Labour Department as regards administra- 
tion. 

In Colombia Act No. 83 of 1923 established the General 
Labour Office, which was under the Ministry of Industry. It 
was required, under Administrative Regulations dated 14 April 
1924, to enforce the laws concerning health and safety in factor- 
ies, industrial accidents, the employment of women and children, 
and labour legislation in general. The Act of 1923 was amended 
by Act No. 73 of 15 November 1927; and when the Ministry 
of Industry was reorganised by Decree No. 834 of 8 May 1928, 
it was provided (section 3) that the General Labour Office 
Department (a section of the new Ministry replacing the old 
General Labour Office) was required to secure the faithful 
observance of legislation on social subjects. 

In Cuba a Labour Division was set up in the Secretariat 
of Agriculture by an Act of 26 January 1909 ; the new authority’s 
functions were not, however, defined, nor did the Act specify 
that it should undertake labour inspection. Until 1933 the var- 
ious social measures in force in Cuba did not state what authority 
should supervise their observance. This position was terminated 
by the establishment of the Secretariat of Labour by Legislative 
Decree No. 2142 of 18 October 1933. At first the Secretariat’s 
duties and organisation were not defined; nor did Decree 
No. 2488 of 30 October 1933, which fixed the staff establish- 
ment, specifically allot it the functions of inspection or state 
how existing labour legislation was to be enforced. Various 
later labour laws, however, provide that the Secretariat shall 
undertake inspection for the enforcement of their provisions ; 
it is for instance empowered to enforce the Eight-Hour Day 
Act of 19 October 1933 and the Act of 1933 for the protection 
of national labour. 
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Subsequently—with technical assistance from the Inter- 
national Labour Office, which sent an official at the request 
of the Cuban Government to collaborate in reorganising the 
Secretariat of Labour—Act No. 91 of 1935, to reorganise the 
Secretariat of Labour, was passed. In addition to the Ministry 
itself, this Act organised the General Directorate of Labour 
(section 9), which includes a General Labour Inspection Section. 

The Act (section 28) states that the Director-General of 
Labour shall : 


A. Supervise the observance of social legislation ; 

B. Apply, whenever necessary, for the aid of the various depart- 
ments of the public service, which shall be obliged to furnish such 
aid. ... The Director-General of Labour shall also have power to 
carry out the inspection duties mentioned above, and to authorise 
or carry out visits of inspection if he suspects that work is being done 
during hours not permitted by the law. 

Elsewhere the Act lays down the general principle that the 
supervision of the observance of present and future social 
legislation, and the corresponding inspection duties, shall be 
entrusted to the General Directorate of Labour, whose general 
duties shall include the application and, through its inspectors, 
the enforcement in factories, workshops, and workplaces, of the 
legal provisions concerning labour already in force or to be 
issued in the future (section 21). 

In order that these functions may be carried out, the Act 
prescribes that the General Directorate of Labour shall include 
a Labour Inspection Section (section 24), which shall in turn 
be divided into two divisions, one for inspection and one for 
contraventions and fines (section 25). 

The duties of the Inspection Division are: A. to visit all 
factories, workshops, and workplaces with a view to ascertaining 
whether legislation, already in force or to be issued in future, 
is observed in them; ...C. to follow up notifications of contra- 
ventions and of fines sent in by the inspectors, so that the appro- 
priate penalties may be imposed; D. to collect information 
on the establishment of industrial undertakings and the recon- 
struction of existing ones, so as to ascertain whether the law 
is being observed ; E. to give effect to notifications of contra- 
ventions, and to furnish any necessary explanations; F. to 
collect and file inspection documents. 

The duties of the Contraventions and Fines Division are : 
A. to handle documents concerning the fines imposed by the 
Inspection Division, and ultimately to file such documents 
together with the decisions of the courts; B. to secure strict 
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observance of the legal procedure, and to propose the necessary 
action with a view to establishing such observance ; and C. to 
keep a register of recidivists, and report such offenders to the 
inspectors and judges. 

In the Dominican Republic there is a Department of Labour, 
set up in 1930, and functioning as a department of the Secretariat 
of State for Agriculture and Labour. Breaches of labour law 
are prosecuted by the authorities wherever they are reported 
by the competent inspectors appointed by the Secretariat. 

In Ecuador a General Labour Inspectorate was set up by 
an Act of 13 July 1926 ; its functions are governed by a Decree 
of 29 July of the same year, which provides that “ the essential 
purpose of the Labour Inspectorate shall be to ensure the obser- 
vance of the Acts and Decrees relating to conditions of employ- 
ment and the protection of workers in the exercise of their 
occupation (hours of work, night work, overtime provisions, 
hygiene regulations, protection of the health of workers, and 
safety measures, especially in factories, compensation for indus- 
trial accidents, and other prescriptions in force concerning the 
contract of employment). ”’ 

As regards the inspectors’ powers and duties, the Act states 
that in addition to the right to visit and inspect all workplaces 
at any hour of the day, and at night if necessary, they must 
report to the Director-General of Labour any contraventions 
which they observe, if possible with the relevant data or evidence; 
further, they must collect all possible information and deal with 
complaints and protests submitted by employers and workers. 
The labour inspectors are also required to note any irregularities 
observed in the course of their visits of inspection and suggest 
to the Ministry the changes which should be made and the meas- 
ures which it is necessary to adopt. They may apply to the 
Ministry for an order to close down any establishments which 
fail to satisfy the necessary requirements of hygiene and health. 

As regards penalties, the Act states that fines for repeated 
contraventions of the law shall be imposed by the Ministry 
concerned after the person accused has been heard. 

In Guatemala a National Labour Department was set up 
by Decree No. 1484 of 30 April 1926 as a division of the Ministry 
of National Development ; it is required to supervise the obser- 
vance of the Acts and Regulations relating to labour. Subse- 
quent laws have given the National Labour Department power 
to check the accuracy of reports it receives concerning contra- 
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ventions of the Decree of 29 February 1928, which requires 
75 per cent. of the staff of every industrial, commercial, and 
agricultural undertaking to be of Guatemalan nationality. 
Internal regulations for the National Labour Department 
were issued by the Decree of 29 May 1929. 

In Mevico the Decree of 29 May 1933 to amend Article 73(X) 
of the Constitution provides that the authorities of the States 
shall be competent for the enforcement of labour legislation 
in their respective territories, except in connection with the 
textile industry, the railways, and other transport under- 
takings worked under a Federal concession, the mining and 
petroleum industries, and work carried out at sea or in the 
maritime zones in the form and with the objects to be prescribed 
by Administrative Regulations. 

Thus, except as concerns industries regarded as of Federal 
scope, the Constitution leaves the States free to organise their 
inspection services and supervise the observance of labour 
legislation. This principle is restated in the appropriate Chapter 
of the Federal Labour Act of 1933, which lays down (section 402) 
that the labour inspectors shall be either local or Federal, and 
that the former shall be appointed by the Governors of the 
States (or the Head of the Department for the Federal District), 
and the latter by the Ministry of Industry, Commerce, and 
Labour. 

The inspectors, the Act continues, shall ensure that the 
legislative provisions prescribing the rights and obligations 
of workers and employers are observed in all places of employ- 
ment, on pain of the prescribed penalties ; they shall see that 
the prohibition of night work for women and young persons is 
complied with, and notify any contraventions which they observe 
to the proper authority with a view to the infliction of penalties ; 
and they shall note in the report which they compile for that 
purpose any irregularity which they observe in the undertakings 
which they visit, and forward these reports to the authority 
to which they are subordinate. This authority, acting on the 
basis of the reports, shall impose the corresponding penalties 
and order that the necessary measures be taken in accordance 
with the law. 

It may be noted that the Mexican Labour Department—the 
authority under which the inspectors work—was established 
by a Decree of February 1912 as a section of the Ministry of 
Industry, Commerce, and Labour; and that the autonomous 
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Labour Department, directly responsible to the President of the 
Republic, was set up by the Act of 12 December 1932. 

There are labour inspection services in nearly all the States 
of Mexico. 

The most recent legislation on the subject is the Govern- 
ment Decree of 8 November 1984, to promulgate Rules for the 
Federal Labour Inspectorate. These Rules determine the quali- 
fications required of inspectors, and define the grades into which 
the service is divided. It is, they state, the duty of inspectors 
to supervise the observance of the legislative provisions con- 
cerning hours of work, rest periods, and holidays; and, with 
regard to apprenticeship contracts, to see that each undertaking 
employs a number of apprentices amounting to not less than 
5 per cent. of the total number of persons it employs in each 
occupation or craft. The Rules also define the functions of the 
inspectors with regard to observance of those sections of the 
Federal Labour Act which relate to employment at sea. It is 
further the duty of inspectors to intervene in labour difficulties 
and disputes between employers and workers, or between 
employers, or between workers, to do their best to prevent 
such disputes, and, if they arise, to induce the parties to accept 
conciliation. Lastly, provision is made for penalties in case 
inspectors do not properly perform their duties. 

In Panama the Labour Office, set up by an Act of 26 March 
1923 as a division of the Ministry of National Development 
and Public Works, is responsible for labour inspection. “ This 
Office ’’, says the Act, “ shall act as official intermediary between 
managers or employers and workers or duly constituted workers’ 
associations, with a view to securing observance of the above- 
mentioned legislative provisions relating to the workers, and 
of the engagements and agreements registered by the contracting 
parties at the said Office or its agencies in the districts.’’ In case 
of failure to comply with the provisions of the Act, “ the offender 
shall be liable to fines, which shall be imposed on him by the 
Head of the Office’’; appeals against such decisions may be 
brought before the Government through the Ministry of National 
Development. 

In Paraguay a National Labour Department was set up by 
an Act of 16 August 1929. This measure does not lay down 
any uniform procedure either for inspection or for the imposition 
of penalties in case of contraventions of labour legislation. 

In Peru a Labour Office was set up on 30 September 1919 
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as a division of the Labour and Social Welfare section of the 
General Directorate of National Development. A Decree of 
6 March 1920 provides that the Office shall supervise the obser- 
vance of the Acts, Decrees, and Resolutions of the Legislature 
respecting employment which are in force in the Republic. 

A Decree of 1 March 1929 defines the powers of the General 
Labour Inspectorate, stating that it shall be the sole body 
responsible for supervising the observance of the Acts, Decrees, 
and Resolutions of the Legislature respecting employment 
which are at present in force or which may be issued hereafter. 
Labour inspection in respect of women and young persons, 
carried out by the municipal authorities until the issue of the 
Decree, was transferred to the General Labour Inspectorate. 
In case of failure to observe the legislation which it is required 
to enforce, the General Inspectorate has to impose the penalties 
specified by law with the approval of the General Directorate 
of National Development (to which it is directly subordinate). 

In Salvador the Under-Secretariat of Labour, which was 
set up in March 1927, is responsible for the enforcement of 
labour legislation. The inspection service’s powers are not 
exactly defined, nor is there any prescribed procedure for 
inspection or for the imposition of penalties. 


Comparison with the Principles of the 1923 Recommendation 


After the above account of the development of labour 
inspection services in Latin America we may next examine 
the present organisation of these services in relation to the 
general principles contained in the Recommendation on the 
organisation of systems of inspection, which the International 
Labour Conference adopted in 1923. 


I. Nature of the Inspectors’ Duties. 
This part of the Recommendation includes three fundamental 
principles intended to secure the enforcement of the laws and 
regulations concerning labour, namely : 
(1) that there should be no inconsistency between the 
inspectors’ different duties ; 
(2) that the primary object of the service should be to ensure 
the protection of the health and safety of the workers ; 
(8) that the inspectors should have the necessary authority 
and impartiality. 
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With regard to these points, in Argentina Act No. 8999 of 
8 October 1912 provides (section 3) that the National Labour 
Department shall “ establish a service for the direct and per- 
manent inspection and supervision of industrial and commercial 
establishments in the Capital of the Republic and in the national 
territories with a view to securing the observance of labour 
legislation. Regulations, dated 2 January 1913, for the admin- 
istration of the Act state (section 9) that the Inspection and 
Supervision Division shall “ organise, maintain, and, through 
its staff, administer a service for the direct inspection and super- 
vision of industrial and commercial establishments with a 
view to securing strict observance of the Act on the employment 
of women and children, the Sunday Rest Act, and any others 
that Congress may adopt in the future. With regard to the Act 
first mentioned, the inspectors shall ensure that the provisions 
for the safeguarding of the health, safety, etc., of young persons 
and women are fully and exactly observed; they shall draw 
up reports of the contraventions which they ascertain.”’ It is 
further provided that evidence of contraventions shall be sent 
in due form to the police authority for imposition of the appro- 
priate fines. 

In Bolivia the Act of 19 January 1924, which set up the 
National Labour Department, states that the Department shall 
carry out visits of inspection in the mines, factories, and other 
industrial establishments with a view to ensuring that the under- 
takings observe the provisions of the Acts and Regulations 
relating to employment, safety, and hygiene, and to the preven- 
tion of accidents (section 3). The inspectors are entitled to 
impose fines. The Act does not define the procedure for inspec- 
tion, except with regard to industrial accidents. The Depart- 
ment received no new powers in this connection under the Act 
of 12 February 1927. 

In Brazil the scope of the Act of 23 July 1921, which set 
up the National Labour Department, is confined to the Federal 
Capital ; it provides that one of the Department’s duties shall 
be to carry out inspection for the enforcement of labour legisla- 
tion. Its activity in this respect was completely reorganised 
by a Decree of 1 August 1932, which set up labour inspection 
services in all parts of the country ; these services are required 
“to undertake, each within its own district, the supervision 
of the services and the enforcement of the Acts and Regulations 
of the Ministry of Labour.” 
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In Chile the Labour Code of 13 May 1931 provides in this 
connection that the General Labour Inspectorate is the author- 
ity which, through its inspectors, shall supervise the observance 
of the provisions of the Code throughout the whole country 
(sections 557 and 567). Under the Regulations on industrial 
health and safety the Inspectorate must secure the adoption 
of measures to protect the health and safety of the workers. 

In Colombia Act No. 83 of 1928 made the General Labour 
Office responsible for enforcing the Acts relating to hygiene 
and safety in factories and other legislation in force, and gave it 
the necessary powers. Decree No. 834 of 8 March 1928 provides 
that the General Labour Office Department (formerly the 
General Labour Office) shall secure the strict observance of 
legislation on social subjects, and with this object requires 
labour inspectors to visit industrial, commercial, and agricul- 
tural undertakings, both public and private, with a view to 
securing observance of labour legislation, particularly as con- 
cerns hygiene, health, and safety in factories and workplaces 
(section 3). 

In Cuba Act No. 91 of 1935, which reorganised the Secretariat 
of Labour and set up the General Directorate of Labour, pro- 
vides (section 97) that the Labour Inspectorate shall secure 
observance of labour legislation: it shall “ apply and, through 
its inspectors, secure the observance in factories, workshops, 
and workplaces of the legal provisions concerning employment, 
already in force or to be issued in the future.’’ The General 
Directorate of Labour is also required to secure the protection 
of the safety and health of the workers. 

The Labour Inspectorate of Ecuador, set up by an Act of 
13 July 1926, has similar duties. Its essential object is to secure 
the observance of Acts and Decrees relating to conditions of 
employment and the protection of the workers, and especially 
the provisions concerning hygiene, safety, and health protection, 
particularly in factories. 

In Guatemala the Labour Inspectorate, under the Decree of 
1926, is required to supervise the observance of labour Acts and 
Regulations, and to inspect industrial establishments with a 
view to ensuring that conditions affecting the health and safety 
of the workers are in conformity with the relevant legislation 
(section 41 e). 

In Mezico the Act of 1932, which set up the Labour Depart- 
ment as an autonomous service, requires that Department 
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to undertake inspection for the enforcement of social legislation 
all over the country as far as industries of Federal scope are con- 
cerned ; but the States are free to organise their own inspection 
services for other industries. The Rules for the Federal Labour 
Inspectorate, issued on 8 November 1934, require the inspectors 
to supervise the observance of the relevant Acts and Regulations 
in all places of employment. They are also required, under the 
Federal Labour Act, to secure the observance, in all places of 
employment, of the hygiene and safety provisions contained 
in Acts and Regulations. This provision is repeated in the Rules 
of 3 November 1934. 

The Labour Inspectorate of Panama is required by the 
Act of 1928 to secure the observance of legislation concerning 
the workers, but no special powers with regard to conditions 
of hygiene and safety are prescribed. In addition to the officials 
of the Labour Office, the Act authorises municipal mayors to 
act as agents of the Office for inspection purposes. 

The Act of August 1929, which set up the Department of 
Labour in Paraguay, does not define the inspectors’ duties. 

In Peru the Decree of 1 March 1929 defines the powers 
and duties of the labour inspectors, and requires them to super- 
vise the observance of the Acts and Decrees relating to employ- 
ment. A Decree of 6 March 1920 had already given them the 
special function of issuing the necessary regulations for pro- 
tecting the life and health of the workers in factories, work- 
shops, mines, building operations, etc. 

In Uruguay the Decree of 10 October 1919, Legislative 
Decree No. 9088 of 6 September 1933, and Decree No. 42 of 
24 April 1934 (by which the labour inspection service is effec- 
tively organised) define the powers and duties of the inspectors 
with regard to the enforcement of social legislation. The 
inspectors may impose fines. 

The Acts and Regulations of the other countries contain 
no provisions as to the nature of the inspectors’ functions. 

It should be noted that in many Latin-American countries 
the duty of inspecting conditions as regards industrial hygiene 
is partly the business of other authorities, generally the public 
health services. This is the case in Argentina (National Health 
Department), Brazil (Public Health Department), and Chile 
(General Directorate of Health). Moreover, the by-laws of 
many Latin-American municipalities allot to such authorities 
the task of supervising hygiene in industrial establishments 
within the municipal boundaries. 
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II. Powers of the Inspectors. 


The labour inspection laws of the Latin-American countries 
vary widely with regard to the powers which they confer upon 
the inspectors. 

In Argentina the Act of 25 September 1929 on the enforce- 
ment of labour laws gives the inspectors wide powers with 
regard to the imposition of fines, to be exercised in accordance 
with specially defined procedure. Further, under section 4 
of the Act of 12 October 1912, inspectors are empowered to enter, 
during working hours, any premises in which industry or com- 
merce is carried on. The Regulations of 2 January 1913 for 
the administration of the Act of 1912 repeat and amplify this 
provision (section 9 (3) and (4)). 

In Bolivia the Act of 1924 gives inspectors the right to 
inspect factories and industrial establishments and to impose 
fines ; but no special procedure is laid down. 

In Brazil the powers of the inspectors are determined by a 
Decree of 29 August 1932. Inspectors have the right of entry 
into industrial and commercial establishments for the per- 
formance of their duties. In case of dispute the imposition of 
fines for contraventions lies with the joint conciliation boards, 
under the Decree of 12 May 1932; in general, this power lies 
with the National Labour Department in the Federal District 
and with the regional inspectorates in the States. 

In Chile the Labour Code of 18 May 1931 provides that the 
labour inspectors shall supervise the observance of the pro- 
visions of the Code (section 567) ; for this purpose they have the 
right to visit workplaces at any hour of the day or night, and 
to call in the assistance of the police to enable them to perform 
their duties (section 568). Persons preventing or obstructing 
such visits are liable to fines. 

In Cuba Act No. 91 of 15 April 1985 gives inspectors the 
right to visit all factories, workshops, and places of employ- 
ment in order to ascertain whether the legislative provisions 
on labour are being observed (sections 21-25). 

In Ecuador the Act of 13 July 1926 and the Decree of 29 July 
of the same year empower the inspectors to visit and inspect 
all workplaces at any hour of the day, and at night if necessary, 
subject merely to the presentation of their credentials, in order 
to secure the observance of labour legislation. Any irregularity 
observed must be noted, and the necessary alterations or other 
measures—including if necessary the closing down of the estab- 
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lishment—must be recommended to the Ministry. The Ministry 
imposes the appropriate penalties. 

In Mezico the Federal Labour Act empowers the labour 
inspectors, upon showing proof of their identity, to visit under- 
takings at any hour of the day or night as may be necessary ; 
they are required to compile reports. and, in case of irregularity, 
to forward these reports to the authority to which they are 
subordinate, so that it may impose the corresponding penalties 
(section 404). The Decree of 4 November 1934 defines these 
powers more exactly. 

In Uruguay the Act of 29 March 1916 and the Decrees of 
10 October 1919 and 24 April 1924 specify the powers and duties 
of the labour inspectors. Under the latter Decree, they are 
required to supervise the observance of the legislation within 
the jurisdiction of the National Labour Institute; while the 
Act of 29 March 1916 empowers them to visit places of employ- 
ment and impose fines for any contraventions observed by them. 


III. Organisation of the Staff. 


With regard to the organisation of the staff the most impor- 
tant principles contained in the Recommendation are : localisa- 
tion in the industrial districts, direct and exclusive control by a 
central authority, and employment of women inspectors for 
suitable matters. In this connection there are wide differences 
between the labour laws of the Latin-American countries. 

In Argentina the laws already referred to do not prescribe 
that the inspectors shall be localised in the industrial districts ; 
but this is in fact the case, for the labour inspection service has 
its headquarters in the Federal Capital, and in the other parts 
of the country it is the provisional labour departments that 
are responsible for the work of inspection. 

Special provision is made for the direct and exclusive 
control of inspection by a central body, namely, the National 
Labour Department. With regard to the inspection of hygiene 
conditions, however, the Department is not entirely independent, 
as here it must collaborate with the National Health Depart- 
ment (Decree of 2 January 1913, section 6). 

There is no reference in Argentine legislation to the employ- 
ment of women for labour inspection. 

In Brazil the Decree of 1 August 1932, which governs the 
organisation of the labour inspectorate, divides the country 
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up among regional services, which supervise the observance 
of labour legislation within their respective districts. The 
regional services are required to comply with the instructions 
of a central authority, the Ministry of Labour. In these two 
respects Brazilian legislation corresponds with the Recommenda- 
tion ; but there is no provision that the inspectorate must con- 
tain women. 

In Chile the legislation divides the country into inspection 
zones, with a provincial inspectorate for each, all of which are 
under one central authority. As the inspectorate contains 
women, the principles of the Recommendation are complied 
with in these two respects. 

As regards labour inspection in Mevzico, the Federal Labour 
Act provides (section 402) that inspectors shall be local or federal, 
while the Act of 12 December 1932 places them under the control 
of the Labour Department. The Rules of the Federal Labour 
Inspectorate, dated 3 November 1934, divide the country into 
industrial zones to facilitate the work of labour inspection. 
There is no provision that the inspectorate must contain women. 

In Cuba Act No. 91 of 1935 sets up inspectorates in the 
different parts of the country, dependent on and under the 
direct control of a central authority, the General Directorate 
of Labour. Further, a women’s labour section has been set up. 

In Ecuador the Labour Inspection Act of 13 July 1926 divides 
the country into five zones. The Inspectors are placed under 
a central authority, the General Labour Inspectorate. The 
employment of women is not prescribed. 

In Uruguay Decree No. 42 of 24 April 1934 provides that 
a labour inspector shall perform his duties in the zone to which 
he is appointed. All inspectors are under the control of the 
National Labour Office, which was attached to the National 
Labour Institute by the Decree of 6 September 1933. 

The other measures passed in the Latin-American countries 
do not provide that inspectors must be localised in the industrial 
districts, nor that the inspectorate must contain women. All 
the inspectorates are in fact subject to a central authority. 

None of the labour inspection laws of Latin America contain 
any provision corresponding to the principle formulated in the 
Recommendation that experts having special medical, engineer- 
ing, electrical, or other scientific training and experience should 
be employed in the inspectorate. 
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IV. Qualifications and Training of Inspectors. 

With regard to this part of the Recommendation, there is, 
generally speaking, no provision in the legislation of Latin- 
American countries that inspectors must have adequate tech- 
nical training and experience. Chile is however an exception, 
for in that country the Decree of 30 March 1926 established a 
technical training course for labour inspectors, and Decree 
No. 607 of 16 August 1933 approved regulations for admission 
to the course and a competitive test for officials of the labour 
inspectorate. 

As regards the permanent status upon which the stability 
of an inspectorate depends, in most of the countries under con- 
sideration inspectors are protected, as public officials, by the 
general regulations for the whole civil service, but have no special 
status apart from this. 

In Chile the Labour Code provides that there shall be a 
seniority list of inspection staff, special rules to govern the 
filling of vacancies, and a classification board for promotion 
purposes (sections 565 and 566). 

In Mezico the Rules of the Federal Labour Inspectorate 
of 3 November 1934 prescribe the conditions for admission to the 
inspectorate, and define the grades into which the service shall 
be divided. 


V. Standard and Methods of Inspection. 


There is considerable divergence in the legislations of the 
different Latin-American countries with regard to the next 
part of the Recommendation, which provides that as a general 
rule the visits of the inspectors should be made without any 
previous notice to the employer, that every establishment 
should be visited not less frequently than once a year, and that 
establishments in which dangerous or unhealthy processes are 
carried on should be visited much more frequently. In only a 
few cases is it prescribed that visits must be made without notice, 
or that establishments must be visited at least once a year, or 
more frequently in the case of dangerous or unhealthy industries. 

In Ecuador each establishment must be visisted at least 
once a year (Act of 13 July 1926). 

In Mewxico the Decree of 3 November 1934 provides that 
workplaces must be visited periodically. The country is divided 
into industrial zones with this end in view. The labour inspectors 
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are empowered to visit undertakings, without notice, at any 
hour of the day or night, if and when it may be necessary. 

In Peru the Decrees of 6 March 1920 and 1 March 1929 
require the inspectors to visit industrial establishments period- 
ically. 

In Uruguay Decree No. 42 of 24 April 1934 provides that 
inspectors must visit all commercial and industrial under- 
takings once a year. 


VI. Co-operation with Employers and Workers. 


No special provision is made in the legislation of the Latin- 
American countries to meet the part of the Recommendation 
which provides that the workers and their representatives 
should be free to communicate with the inspectors as to breaches 
of the law, and that the inspectors should maintain permanent 
contact with the employers’ and workers’ organisations, though 
it is provided, in some cases, that the inspectors shall require 
of the staff of undertakings all the information they need for 
performance of their duties. Such a provision is contained in the 
Argentine Decree of 2 January 1913 (section 10). 

In Chile the Labour Code provides (section 569) that any 
person may report to the labour inspectors any contraventions 
which come to his notice; while section 572 empowers inspectors 
to require the attendance of employers and employees. 


VII. Inspectors’ Reports. 


Only a few of the Latin-American countries provide expressly 
in their legislation that inspectors shall submit periodical reports 
to the central authority, and that an annual survey of their 
contents shall be published annually by that authority. 

In Argentina the Decree of 2 January 1913 provides (section 
6 (12)) that an annual statement shall be issued, and in practice 
the inspectors are thus obliged to submit reports to the central 
authority. 

In Chile, too, the inspectors are obliged to submit reports, 
and a Ministerial Act requires the Head of the Labour Depart- 
ment to submit to the Ministry of Labour an annual report on 
the activity of his service. 

In Cuba Act No. 91 of 1981 requires the inspectors to send 
in a daily record containing the names of the factories, work- 
shops, or workplaces visited, and points noted with regard to 
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conditions of work and observance of the labour laws (sections 28 
et seq.); but there is no provision that the central authority 
shall publish an annual survey of the information furnished by 
the inspectors. 

In Uruguay the Decree of 10 October 1919 prescribes that 
the labour inspectors shall report to the Directorate on the 
observance and enforcement of labour legislation, on the com- 
plaints made to them, and on the difficulties they have encoun- 
tered ; while the Decree for the administration of the National 
Labour Institute Act of 24 April 1934 states that contraventions 
of the various laws observed shall be reported in writing. 


The above is in brief the position of the Latin-American 
countries as regards labour inspection in general, and in relation 
to the Conference’s Recommendation on the subject in particular. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Recent Family Budget Enquiries’: 
Family Budget Enquiries in Japan, 1926 to 1934 


The International Labour Office has in the past, in view of the 
great general interest attaching to questions of standard of living in 
the Far East, given considerable attention to data of family budgets 
in this region. With respect to the number and quality of its family 
budget enquiries, it should be noted that Japan takes a place almost 
by itself not only in the East, but even in the world as a whole. A first 
extensive enquiry was undertaken officially by the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Cabinet in 1926-27 2; since 1931, the law on the control of the 
price of rice provides for yearly enquiries covering the period 1 Septem- 
ber to 31 August of the following year; the results of three such 
enquiries are now available, covering the period up till 31 August 
1934. The enquiries are undertaken by uniform methods. They are 
of comparatively wide scope and they provide valuable information 
on standards of living among a great portion of the working classes 
in Japan during this economically and socially significant period. 
In this respect these studies embody material unique of its kind, and 
as, with the exception of the 1926-27 enquiry, the results are available 
in any detail in the Japanese language only, it has been deemed of 
interest to make available for non-Japanese readers the main results 
of all the four enquiries undertaken during the period 1926-1934. 

In the following survey the data have been classified by the Inter- 
national Labour Office in a manner intended as far as possible to 
facilitate international comparison; in some cases, therefore, the 
figures differ from those given in the original publications. * 


Scope and Methods. 


The data are compiled by means of special household books kept 
by the families themselves during a whole year, and are carefully 
checked by the Bureau of Statistics of the Cabinet. The following 


1 For a summary of other recent family budget enquiries, cf. International 
Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1933 : “ Recent Family Budget Enqui- 
ries’? ; Vol. XXX, No. 1, July 1934: “ The Belgian Family Budget Enquiry of 
1928-1929 *’ ; No. 2, Aug. 1934: “ The Finnish Family Budget Enquiry of 1928 ”’ ; 
No. 6, Dec. 1934 : “ Expenditure of Working-Class Families of Merseyside, England, 
1929-1931 ”’ ; Vol. XX XI, No. 3, March 1935 : “ The Czechoslovak Family Budget 
Enquiry of 1929-1930 *’ ; No. 6, June 1935 : “ The Swedish Family Budget Enquiry 
of 1933 *’ ; Vol. XXXII, No. 1, Aug. 1935 : “ The Shanghai Family Budget Enquiry 
of 1929-1930”. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXIII, No. 3, March 1931. 

8 Cf. Bureau or Statistics oF THE CABINET: Kakei chosa hokoku (Report 
of Family Budget Enquiries). Tokyo, 1929, 1933, 1934, 1935. 
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criteria were laid down in selecting the families to be included in the 
enquiries : 


(a) The total monthly family income should if possible not exceed 
100 yen (200 yen for the 1926-27 enquiry); the income should be 
received in cash. 

(b) More than half the family income should be derived from the 
husband’s earnings. 

(c) The family should conduct no business on its own account. 

(d) It should consist of 2-7 persons. 

(e) It should preferably contain no outside members such as 
servants, boarders, or lodgers ; nor sick persons causing extraordinary 
expenditure. 

Table I gives information on the number and kind of families 


TABLE I. 


included in the various enquiries ; the 1926-27 enquiry included about 


ANALYSIS OF THE NUMBER AND STATUS OF FAMILIES INCLUDED 


Date of : Number and kind Number of households 
Occupational grou 
enquiry P P of localities Number | Percentage 
1926-27 Office workers 11 industrial and 381 7.96 
Lower officials commercial cen- 641 13.40 
Police agents tres 260 5.43 
Teachers 293 6.12 
Total salaried employees 1,575 82.91 
Factory workers 12 industrial cen- | 2,028 42.38 
Transport workers tres and five 416 8.69 
Miners mining areas 447 9.35 
Casual workers 319 6.67 
Total wage earners 3,210 67.09 
Total 4,785 100.00 — 
1931-32 Office workers 10 industrial cen- 275 18.13 
Lower officials tres 174 11.47 
Teachers 76 5.01 
Total salaried employees 525 34.61 _ 
Factory workers 10 industrial cen- 828 54.58 
Transport workers tres 164 10.81 
Total wage earners 992 65.39 
Total 1,517 100.00 
1932-33 Office workers 10 industrial cen- 284 17.68 
Lower officials tres 183 11.39 
Teachers 71 4.42 
Total salaried employees 538 33.49 
Factory workers 10 industrial cen- 890 55.42 
Transport workers tres 178 11.09 
Total wage earners 1,068 66.51 
Total 1,606 100.00 
1933-34 Office workers 10 industrial cen- 284 17.18 
Lower officials tres 214 12.94 
Teachers 72 4.36 
Total salaried employees 570 34.48 
Factory workers 10 industrial cen- 911 55.11 
Transport workers tres 172 10.41 
Total wage earners 1,083 65.52 
Total 
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4,800 families, the following enquiries about 1,600 each. In all cases 
about a third of the number relate to salaried employees and the 
rest to wage earners. It follows from the table that the geographical 
scope of the enquiries is a wide one ; it is practically the same in all 
the enquiries. The workers are generally employed in manufacturing 
industries and in transport and communication. The 1926-27 enquiry, 
in addition, includes groups of miners and casual workers who are 
excluded in the later enquiries. 

Information on the average size of the families included is given 
in table II. It is somewhat larger among wage earners than among 


TABLE II. ANALYSIS OF THE SIZE OF FAMILIES, BY INCOME GROUPS 


Families having an income (yen) per month of 


Date of 
Under 
60 


Over All 
60-80 | 80-100 | 100-120 120 | groups 


A. Salaried Employees’ Households 


Number of families | 1926-27 112 
1931-32 131 
1932-33 132 
1933-34 125 


Average number of | 1926-27 3.36 

persons per family | 1931-32 . 3.70 
1932-33 3.64 
1933-34 3.68 


Average number of | 1926-27 d 2.56 
consumption units | 1931-32 J 2.82 
per family * 1932-33 : 2.73 3.05 

1933-34 x 2.75 | 2.95 


B. Wage Earners’ Households 


Number of families | 1926-27 658 3,210 
1931-32 f 197 992 
1932-33 255 1,068 
1933-34 275 1,083 


Average number of | 1926-27 . J 4.23 4.21 

persons per family | 1831-32 4.43 4.18 
1932-33 . 4.29 4.49 4.20 
1933-34 4.28 4.39 4.20 


Average number of | 1926-27 . . 3.05 8.20 3.18 
consumption units | 1931-32 x , 3.17 3.30 3.12 
per family ? 1932-33 | 2. ‘ 3.15 | 3.28 3.08 

1933-34 3.18 3.27 3.12 


1 For the scale of conversion used, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXIII, No. 3, 
March 1931, p. 390. 


| | 
255 254 945 1,575 
209 177 525 
195 198 538 
196 243 — 570 
3.68 3.93 4.52 4.17 , 
3.90 3.97 —_— 3.88 
4.12 3.97 — 3.96 
3.91 3.96 —_— 3.90 p 
2.97 3.49 3.19 
3.00 _ 2.97 
3.03 —_— 2.97 
3.04 2.96 
| | | | | | | 
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In the former group it is in all four enquiries 
about 4.2 persons; in the latter it varies between 3.9 (in 1933-34) 
and 4.1 (in 1926-27). 

The “ modal ” size of the Japanese family was given by the census 
of 1930 as 3 persons, and there is reason to believe, therefore, that the 
families studied are somewhat above the average in size.! It is of 
interest to note also that the average size of the families, as is usually 
the case, increases with income. This fact is of a certain importance 
in interpreting the results in the following paragraphs : the income 
groups are based on family income, and the classification of the 


families (and thus the percentages of expenditure on the different 


items within each income group *) would in many cases be considerably 
modified if the income groups were based instead, as in many modern 
enquiries, on income per unit of consumption. 

In view of the value of these enquiries as indicators of standards 
of living, it would be of great interest to obtain some idea also as to 
how far they are representative with respect to income. In the absence 
of general data of family income, this is strictly speaking impossible, 
but some tentative indications may be obtained by comparing the 
figures of the principal earnings (those of the husband) with the official 
wage statistics. A comparison of this kind is subject to a number of 
reservations caused by the different character of these data, and the 
different methods by which they are obtained. It is impossible to 
indicate these circumstances here, and it must suffice to emphasise 
that the data compiled by the International Labour Office in table III 
are intended to give an approximate idea only of how far the budget 
data are representative with respect to income. 

As in most family budget enquiries, it is found that the average 
earnings of the husband are considerably higher than the average 
wages of corresponding classes of workers as given by the more com- 
prehensive wage statistics. In fact, the general wage data correspond 
roughly to the conditions in the two lowest out of the five income 
groups given. As seen from table II, however, the majority of the 
families included in the enquiries belong to the higher income groups ; 
the general averages are mainly influenced, therefore, by the conditions 
prevailing among the better-paid workers, and it is necessary to keep 
this circumstance in mind when attempting to draw any general 
conclusions from these data as to the height of the general standard 
of living in Japan. 


1 Cf, BUREAU OF STATISTICS OF THE CABINET: The Application of the Sampling 
Method to the Census of Japan in 1930 and a Summary of its Results. Tokyo, 
1933. 

2 For an example of this, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 3, 
March 1935: “ The Czechoslovak Family Budget Enquiry of 1929-1930’. 
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COMPARISON OF WAGE EARNERS’ PRINCIPAL EARNINGS 
WITH DATA OF OFFICIAL WAGE STATISTICS 


Average monthly 


Principal carnings per month of families having an income 


Date of earnings (yen) per month of 
enquiry according to 
wage statistics Under 60 | 60-80 | 80-100 | 100-120 | Over 120 |All groups 
Factory workers 
Yen Yen Yen Yen Yen | Yen Yen 
1926-27 61.62 48.88 62.50 77.28 90.73 134.20 | 87.64 
1931-32 60.41 45.02 63.49 81.12 98.75 — 74.03 
1932-33 60.92 45.20 63.43 80.29 101.59 —_ 76.93 
44.99 63.42 80.49 101.45 —_ 77.62 


Transport workers 


1926-27 


52.35 


67.99 


82.94 


95.53 


130.38 


98.65 


1931-32 53.79 47.76 64.45 82.84 99.40 — 81.04 
1932-33 53.00 45.78 63.53 81.36 93.13 — 76.99 
1933-34 53.19 48.74 64,44 82.68 | 100.39 — 78.66 


Figures calculated by the International Labour Office by multiplying the daily earnings 
as given in the official wage statistics by the number of working days per month as given by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Cabinet. Cf. BurgEau or Statistics or THE CABINET: odo Tokeiyoran 
(Summary of Labour Statistics), 1927, 1932, 1933, 1934. 


INCOME 


The distribution of income by source is given in table IV A (salaried 
employees) and table IV B (wage earners). The average monthly 
income of salaried employees’ families was 137 yen in 1926-27; it 
was 92 yen in 1932-33 and in 1933-34 it was 97 yen. The incomes 
of wage earners’ families show a similar tendency ; the corresponding 
figures are 102, 83, and 87 yen respectively. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that, owing to the inclusion of families on higher 
income levels as well, the enquiry of 1926-27 is not strictly com- 
parable with the later enquiries. 

As regards the composition of income, it should be noted that 
among both salaried employees and wage earners about 90 per cent. 
is derived from earnings ; the proportions are a little higher for wage 
earners, but within each group they tend to fall as income rises. By 
far the most important source is the earnings of the husband. His 
contribution is relatively less important among the salaried employees ; 
it decreases relatively with advancing income, though this is probably 
explained at least in part by the greater average size of the family in the 
higher income groups. Among the other items, none of which is in 
itself numerically significant, the comparatively great importance 
of gifts and assistance should be noted. This item increases with 
income and is higher among salaried employees than among wage 
earners. The high figures on this item appear to be connected with 
the widespread habit in Japan of offering presents on festivals and other 
occasions. 
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EXPENDITURE 


General Level of Expenditure 


The average level of expenditure, together with the balance of the 
budgets, is shown in table V. In 1926-27 the average expenditure 
amounted to 126 and 94 yen per month for salaried employees and 
wage earners respectively. In the later enquiries the level—owing 
partly to the different principles of selection of families—is lower ; 
it is 86 and 76 yen for the two categories respectively in 1931-82 and 
increases slightly in the two following enquiries. As regards the 
balance between income and expenditure, all the enquiries show a 
substantial surplus, varying between 6 and 11 yen per month and per 


family. 


TABLE V. ANALYSIS OF THE SURPLUS OF INCOME OVER 
EXPENDITURE IN THE AVERAGE BUDGETS 


Date of enquiry 


| 1926-27 | 1931-32 1932-33 | 1933-34 
Salaried 


Item 


Wage 


Salaried Wage Salaried Wage 
earners 


em- em- 
ployees ployees 


Salaried Wage 


_| earners 
ployees 


Average income 

(yen) 137.17 |102.07 | 92.23 | 83.43 | 93.59 | 86.18 | 97.48 | 86.59 
Average expendi- 

ture (yen) 125.79 | 93.61 | 86.43 | 76.50 | 87.00 78.29 | 90.29 78.90 
Surplus (yen) 11.388; 8.46] 5.80 | 6.93 | 6.59] 7.89 | 7.19 | 7.69 


The distribution of expenditure on the main groups of expenditure 
is shown in table VI. 

The relative expenditure on food of salaried employees’ families 
was on an average 32 per cent. in 1926-27 ; in 1931-32 it decreased 
to 81 per cent., a level which remained practically stable in the next 
two enquiries. The food percentage of wage earners’ families was 
39 in 1926-27 ; it decreased to 34 per cent. in the later enquiries. As 
a general rule the relative importanec of food expenditure decreases 
with advancing income ; in judging the development of the standard 
of living during the period in question it is therefore of particular 
significance to note that the percentages within each income group—a 
method of comparison eliminating to a large extent the influence 
of the different principles of selection of families—have decreased 
considerably since 1926-27; it can be assumed that the fall in the 
food percentages is due largely to a decrease in the price of rice. 

Expenditure on housing decreased slightly during the period in 
question among salaried employees, and increased somewhat among 
wage earners ; in 1933-34 the percentage was 18 and 16 in the two 
groups respectively. Although this item is relatively stable, a slight 
increase is generally noted as income increases. The expenditure 
on fuel in all the enquiries accounts for between 4 and 5 per cent. 
of the total. A slight decrease in these figures generally follows an 


increase in income. 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MONTHLY FAMILY 
EXPENDITURE, BY INCOME GROUPs ! 


Income Date 
group of. 
(yen) enquiry 


Totalex-| 
penditure 
(yen) drink, and 


tobacco 


Percentage distribution of expenditure 


Housing 


Clothing 


Miscel- 
laneous 


Total 


Salaried 


Employee 


1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 


54 42.96 
55.02 | 33.10 
56.02 | 38.95 


39.11 


17.25 


21.03 
26.10 
27.78 
28.31 


1926-27 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 


37.23 
33.91 
32.89 
33.56 


26.23 
30.01 
31.64 
30.33 


1926-27 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 


36.03 
31.21 
31.47 
30.57 


27.75 
33.22 
32.88 
85.15 


1933-34 


29.79 


35.72 


1926-27 | 5. 34.49 . 28.63 
1931-32 | 105.45 | 28.31 | 17.54 | 4.15 12.86 | 37.14 | 100.00 
1982-33 | 104.48 | 28.64 | 17.76 | 4.29 | 12.74 | 36.57 | 100.00 
1933-34 | 106.86 | 28.07 | 17.21 | 4.48 12.46 | 37.78 | 100.00 

Over 120 | 1926-27 | 159.51 | 30.04 | 17.57 | 4.13 13.51 | 34.75 | 100.00 
All |1926-27 | 127.79 | 31.78 | 17.87 | 4.43 | 13.44 | 32.48 | 100.00 
groups |1931-32 | 86.19 | 30.56 | 18.10 | 4.58 | 12.60 | 34.16 | 100.00 
1932-33 | 87.00 | 30.56 4.64 | 12.25 | 34.25 | 100.00 


B. 


Wage 


Earners’ 


Under | 1926-27 
60 1931-32 
1932-33 


1933-34 


13.96 
16.33 
17.67 
16.85 


21.13 
27.14 
25.84 
26.35 


1926-27 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 


14.55 
16.87 
16.81 
16.48 


24.94 
31.10 
30.86 
31.20 


1926-27 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 


15.12 
16.70 
16.41 
16.25 


12.24 
12.32 
11.86 
11.88 


26.91 
32.98 
33.92 


33.00 


1926-27 


16.10 


12.75 


29.52 


1931-32 | 99.68 | 30.30 | 15.93 | 3.90 | 12.98 | 36.89 
1932-33 | 99.99 | 31.06 | 15.77 | 3.86 | 12.38 | 36.92 | 100.00 
1933-34 | 99.71 | 30.88 | 15.01 | 3.96 | 12.33 | 37.82 | 100.00 
Over 120 | 1926-27 | 147.10 | 32.93 | 15.61 | 3.84 | 14.08 | 33.54 | 100.00 
All |1926-27| 93.61 | 38.81 | 15.40 | 4.46 | 12.68 | 28.65 | 100.00 
groups |1931-32 | 76.50 | 33.76 | 16.59 | 4.39 | 12.22 | 33.04 | 100.00 
1932-33 | 78.29 | 33.89 | 16.40 | 4.32 | 11.76 | 33.63 | 100.00 
1933-34 | 78.90 | 34.14 | 15.97 | 4.55 | 11.60 | 33.74 | 100.00 


* The method of classifying the data is slightly different from that adopted in the original 


enquiries. 


Housing includes here repair and upkeep of the home ; clothing includes laundry 
and ornaments ; miscellaneous expenditure includes contributions to insurance, etc. 


673 
| 
— and — 
and 
} light | 
A. Bs’ Households 
Under | 1926-27 12.45 100.00 
60 25.04 | 6.22 9.54 100.00 
17.98 | 5.94 9.35 100.00 
56.79 | MMM | 16.61 | 7.48 8.49 100.00 
60-80 | 70.99 17.57 | 5.53 | 18.44 100.00 
67.17 18.68 | 5.15 | 12.24 100.00 
67.10 18.66 | 5.02 | 11.79 | 100.00 | 
68.35 | 19.43 | 5.75 | 10.93 | 100.00 
80-100 | 87.66 | | 17.91 | 4.94 | 13.37 | 100.00 
| 82.52 | 18.32 | 4.73 | 12.52 100.00 
| 88.79 | | 18.82 | 4.86 | 11.97 | 100.00 
84.19 | | 17.59 4.82 11.85 100.00 
| | 
| Households 
53.15 | 49.60 | 5.68 | 9.63 | 100.00 
50.22 | 40.66 5.40 | 10.47 100.00 
51.09 | 41.79 4.50 | 10.20 | 100.00 
| «50.86 | 41.21 6.17 9.42 100.00 
60-80 68.99 | 44.09 | 4.84 | 11.58 | 100.00 . 
65.21 | 35.61 4.63 | 11.79 100.00 
| 64.96 | 36.30 4.73 | 11.30 | 100.00 
| 66.10 | 36.52 5.10 | 10.70 | 100.00 
80-100 | 84.06 | 41.08 4.65 100.00 
81.98 | 33.61 4.39 100.00 
82.10 | 33.51 | 4.30 100.00 
| | 82.02 | 34.43 | 4.44 | | mm | 100.00 
100-120 | 100.40 | 37.20 | mmm | 443 | | 6100.00 
| | 
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The relative expenditure on clothing decreased among both salaried 
employees and wage earners from 13 to 12 per cent. This percentage 
generally falls moderately with advancing income. The percentages 
of miscellaneous expenditure increase in time from 32 to 34 per cent. 
among Salaried employees and from 29 to 38 per cent. among wage 
earners. These figures show a strong positive correlation with 
advances in income. 


Food 


In view of the significance of the food percentage as an indicator 
of the standard of living, and of the unusually low food percentages 
observed in the Japanese enquiries, it is of special interest to try to gain 
some idea of the concrete standards of food consumption behind the 
general averages. Unfortunately, however, the Japanese enquiries do 
not give figures of the quantities of the various foodstuffs consumed. 4 
The following analysis is therefore limited to the relative expenditure 
on the various items. Table VII contains a detailed analysis of the 
expenditure on individual items consumed in 1933-34. Tables VIII A 
and VIII B give an analysis of the relative expenditure by income 


TABLE VII. ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURE ON FOOD IN 1933-84 


Salaried employees’ Wage earners’ 
Item households households 

Yen | Per cent. Yen | Per cent. 

Rice 7.12 26.47 8.34 30.96 

Barley 0.07 0.26 0.07 0.26 
Other cereals 0.56 2.08 0.52 1.93 

Total 7.75 28.81 8.93 33.15 

Meat, Meat 0.85 3.16 0.72 2.67 
fish, etc. Fish 2.44 9.07 2.33 8.65 
Total 3.29 12.23 3.05 11.32 

Milk, milk { Milk 0.18 0.67 0.15 0.56 
products, etc. | Eggs 0.63 2.34 0.52 1.93 
Total 0.71 — 8.01 0.67 2.49 

Vegetables { Vegetables 2.10 7.80 2.16 8.02 
and fruit Fruit and cakes 3.21 11.94 2.92 10.84 
Total 5.31 19.74 5.08 18.86 

| Dried food 0.42 1.55 0.34 1.26 

Miscellaneous | “Tofu ’’ (bean curd), pickles, 

foods “ Tsukudani ”’, etc. 1.19 4,42 1.29 4.79 
Sugar, soy, salt, ete. 2.43 9.03 2.34 8.69 

Total 4.04 15.02 3.97 14.74 

Drinks Aleoholie drinks 1.11 4.13 1.60 5.94 
Non-alcoholie drinks 0.43 1.60 0.52 1.19 
Tobacco 1.19 4.42 1.11 4.12 

Total 2.73 10.15 | 3.03 11.25 

Meals taken outside the home 2.97 11.04 | 2.21 8.20 
Grand total 26.90 100.00 | 26.94 100.00 


1 The single exception is rice. 
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groups for all four enquiries, subdivided, in accordance with the 
scheme generally adopted by the Office, into the following seven 
groups: bread and cereals; meat, fish, etc.; milk, milk products, 
eggs, etc.; vegetables and fruit ; miscellaneous foods; drinks and 
tobacco ; meals taken outside the home. 


Bread and cereals. The percentage expenditure on bread and cereals 
is an important criterion of the level of the food standard. This group 
supplies in the cheapest way the calories necessary for the maintenance 
of life, and it has been found that its percentage is very sensitive to 
changes in income. Broadly speaking, the higher the percentage expen- 
diture on cereals, the lower can the food standard be assumed to be, 
and vice versa. It is of significance to note, therefore, that the percent- 
age spent on cereals is relatively very high in Japan, at least as com- 
pared with Western standards. In 1926-27 the average was 34 per 
cent. for salaried employees and 41 per cent. for wage earners !; since 
that date the percentages have fallen considerably ; in 1931-32 they 
were 29 and 31 respectively, but in the two later enquiries they again 
increased slightly. The percentages decrease regularly with income. 
Rice is the most important item. ? 


Meat and fish. The percentage expenditure on meat and fish 
in most Western budgets accounts for between 15 and 25 per cent. 
of the total food expenditure. In Japan it accounts in all the four 
enquiries for about 12 per cent. among salaried employees and 11 per 
cent. among wage earners. The main item is fish; meat is scarcely 
consumed at all. The height of the percentage is hardly affected by the 
level of income ; a slightly increasing tendency, however, should be 
noted. 


Milk, milk products, vegetable fats, eggs. In Western countries this 
group is the most important relatively of all the food groups here 
analysed. It generally fluctuates between 20 and 30 per cent. of the 
total food expenditure. Perhaps the most striking difference between 
Japanese and Western standards is the insignificant, or indeed negli- 
gible, réle played by this group in the Japanese budgets, where it 
accounts for about 3 per cent. among salaried employees and 2 per cent. 
among wage earners. Most of the expenditure is on eggs ; consumption 
of milk is practically nil. It is of interest to note, however, that, 
particularly among wage earners, the importance of this group has 
somewhat increased in later years. 


Vegetables and fruit. Whilst the meat and milk groups show rela- 
tively low figures in Japan, the present group shows relatively high 
figures, which increase with income and are higher among salaried 
employees than among wage earners. The percentages increase 


1 Among Western countries Bulgaria alone shows figures of this height (cf. 
International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1933, p. 658); the recent 
Shanghai enquiry (Idem, Vol. XXXII, No. 2, Aug. 1935, p. 235) shows, however, 
a higher figure — no less than 49 per cent. 

2 In 1933-34 the consumption of rice per head was about the same in all income 
groups : somewhat more than one Japanese to (about half a bushel) per month. 
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between 1926-27 and the later enquiries, although a slight decrease 
may be discerned in the latest enquiry. Among salaried employees 
the percentage increases from 16 in 1926-27 to 20 in 1933-34; the 
corresponding figures for wage earners are 13 and 19. The sub-group 
“ vegetables ’’ is considerably less important than the second sub- 
group “ fruit and cakes ’’. No data are available showing the relative 
importance of fruit and cakes respectively ; the latter item, however, 
should properly speaking be included with bread and cereals. If it 
were possible to deduct this item, the relative importance of this 
group would decrease, and correspondingly that of the cereal group 
would increase. 


Miscellaneous foods. The foods included in this group are to a 
large extent peculiar to the Orient and serve mainly as necessary 
spices to a diet chiefly composed of cereals. As in all Eastern budgets, 
the percentage expenditure on various condiments is high—on an 
average about 15 per cent. in all the budgets. The height of the per- 
centage is hardly affected by the level of income. 


Drinks and tobacco. The relative expenditure varies in the different 
years between 10 and a little more than 12 per cent. and by Western 
standards is very high ; in fact, higher than in any workers’ budget 
so far observed by the Office. The percentage is higher among wage 
earners than among salaried employees ; it has a slight but irregular 
tendency to increase with income. Alcoholic drinks and tobacco are 
of about equal importance. 


Meals taken outside the home. WHere again the percentages are 
above what has been observed in comparable enquiries analysed by the 
Office. The relative expenditure rises among salaried employees 
from 9 per cent. in 1926-27 to 11 per cent. in 1931-32. Among wage 
earners it is 6 per cent. in 1926-27 and then stabilises itself at a level 
of about 8 per cent. It shows a clearly increasing tendency as income 
rises. 

In conclusion, therefore, it can be said that the habits of food 
consumption in Japan are in many important respects radically dif- 
ferent from those of the West. The most striking dissimilarity is the 
great proportion of cereals in the budget and the low proportion of 
animal foodstuffs, including milk and milk products. The food is 
rich in carbohydrates, deficient in fats, and very poor in animal 
proteins. In the absence of data on the composition of the vegetable 
group it is impossible to say anything positive about its content of 
vitamins and mineral salts. Moreover, such relative luxuries as drinks 
and tobacco, and meals taken outside the home, take a very consider- 
able place even in poor budgets. 

Broadly speaking, the food habits appear to be guided by tradition 
rather than by the level of income, and the basic composition of the 
budget is less influenced by the latter factor than it is in Western 
countries. Increases in income are not used to the same extent as in 
Europe to improve the quality of the basic foodstuffs ; as far as food 
is concerned, they are rather employed to procure additional “ luxur- 
ies’, such as drinks or meals outside the home. Owing, however, 
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to the particular tastes, habits, traditions, and needs of the Japanese 
people—and the great moderation in food habits even of the wealthier 
classes—it is not advisable to draw any conclusion on the basis of 
these data as to the relative degree of satisfaction and the relative 
level of standards of living in Japan and other countries. 

It seems safe to conclude, however, that the standard of food is 
somewhat higher among salaried employees than among wage earners ; 
and also that for both groups it increased between 1926-27 and 1930-31, 
and has since remained stable, broadly speaking, although it may have 
slightly decreased in the past year. 


Miscellaneous Expenditure 


There exist practically no data as to the expenditure on housing, 
clothing, and fuel and light. The available information on the 
distribution of miscellaneous expenditure is shown in tables IX A 
and IX B. 

The distribution of miscellaneous expenditure differs less from the 
Western pattern than the composition of the food budget. The most 
outstanding exception is the important place taken by gifts and 
assistance ; about a fourth of the total! falls under this head. Next in 
importance comes medical care and hygiene, accounting for about 
20 per cent. of the total. This expense is relatively more important 
among wage earners, owing to the absence of bathrooms among this 
class and the habit of taking daily baths at public baths. 


CoNCLUSION 


The analysis of the Japanese family budgets gives a clear picture 
of the differences in the pattern of life in Japan on the one hand and 
in the Western world on the other. It demonstrates, particularly 
in the field of food consumption, the impossibility of attempting 
to draw definite conclusions as to the relative levels of standards of 
living in Japan and other countries on the basis of any general cri- 
terion such as the height of the food percentages. Although general 
international comparisons are thus, as a rule, impossible, these four 
enquiries nevertheless permit some important conclusions to be drawn 
as to the development of standards of living of the better paid working 
classes in Japan in the period 1926-1934. It can be said with a high 
degree of confidence that, in so far as these enquiries can be considered 
representative, the standards of living increased somewhat between 
1926-27 and 1931-32; although it may since then have decreased 
slightly, it is in any case still higher than in 1926-27. 

It is to be regretted, however, that no information is available for 
other social classes. The enquiry of 1926-27 related to the budgets of 
farmers as well; this enquiry has not been continued, which makes 
it impossible to follow the changes in the standard of living of this 
class during the present period of agricultural depression. 
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Labour Problems in Basutoland 


Sir Alan Pim, who reported to the British Government in 1932 
on the financial and economic position of Swaziland, and in 1933 on 
that of Bechuanaland }, has completed his survey of the British South 
African dependencies by the submission of a report upon Basutoland. * 
The new report, like its predecessors, is not only an exhaustive analysis 
of difficulties in the territory with which it deals, but also a contribu- 
tion to the general problem of African development in contact with 
European civilisation. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION AND Economic DIFFICULTIES 


Basutoland, which owing to its mountainous character has been 
called the Switzerland of South Africa, is entirely surrounded by ter- 
ritory of the Union of South Africa. The population has increased 
rapidly during the last 40 years and is apparently still increasing. In 
1898 it was estimated at 256,000 and in 1931 at 570,000. The bulk 
of the people is still concentrated in the lowlands, where the density is 
probably as great as in any part of South Africa. With, however, the 
increasing pressure of population, cultivation and grazing have been 
extended haphazardly up the mountain slopes with detrimental effect 
on the land. 

The main crops are maize and kaffir corn in the north and south, 
and wheat in the central area. A striking feature of the whole country 
is the almost entire absence of trees, except those lately planted, 
and even of bush of any type, and therefore of wood fuel. This absence 
of wood fuel and the resulting necessity of using cattle dung as fuel 
have serious results on the possibilities of agricultural advance. 

The cattle were estimated in 1933 to number 400,000. In 1934 
sheep and goats numbered over 1,469,000 and 530,000 respectively. 
In the prosperous year 1928 wool exports reached the value of £610,750. 

Sir Alan Pim states that, taking the country as a whole, Basutoland 
has many natural advantages, and if the Basuto were a genuinely 
agricultural people it provides all the essentials for a substantial 
degree of prosperity. Its climate is favourable and it is free from the 
chief scourges of Africa. The character of the people and the growing 
pressure of population, coupled with the failure to check overstocking 
and the haphazard cultivation of hillsides, has, however, resulted in the 
production of conditions which now menace the whole future of the 
country, particularly owing to the rapid extension of soil erosion. 


1 Financial and Economic Situation of Swaziland. Report of the Commission 
appointed by the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs, January 1932. 
(Cmd. 4114.) Financial and Economic Position of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 
Report of the Commission appointed by the Secretary of State for Dominion 
Affairs, March 1933. (Cmd. 4368.) The labour aspects of these reports were analysed 
in International Labour Review, Vol. X XIX, No. 3, March 1934, pp. 397-406. 

2 Financial and Economic Position of Basutoland. Report of the Commission 
appointed by the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs, January 1935. 
(Cmd. 4907.) London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1935. vu + 225 pp., map. 3s. 6d. 
Figures in the present article are also taken from the Annual Report on the Social 
and Economic Progress of the People of Basutoland, 1933. 
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The economic difficulties of Basutoland have increased in recent 
years. Up to 1928 the country was on the whole prosperous and very 
considerable reserves of money and property were accumulated. The 
first serious blow came with the general fall in prices in 1929. The 
resulting depression was greatly accentuated by the severe drought 
during 1932 and 1933, which caused very heavy losses in stock and 
also compelled the sale of a large number of plough oxen to the Union, 
resulting in serious difficulties during the ploughing season 1933-1934. 

From October 1933 to March 1934 relief works were instituted 
for all able-bodied men and food was issued to those unable to work. 
During this period 3,015 workers and 36,793 non-workers and depend- 
ants received help. The total expenditure, including rations distributed 
in August and September 1933, was about £45,000. In addition, 
assistance was given by seed wheat subsidies at a cost to the Govern- 
ment of £3,750, which cost was again incurred in 1934. 


LABOUR EMIGRATION 


The economic distress accentuated the country’s dependence on the 
export of its man-power. Even in relatively normal years, imports 
exceeded exports. Thus, in 1930, the value of imports was £477,949, 
while that of exports was £317,626. In 1931 the respective figures 
were £462,733 and £251,427 ; in 1932 they were £455,111 and £308,278 ; 
in 1933 they were £611,110 and £330,157. To this trade deficit there 
has to be added as a factor in stimulating the emigration of labour 
the Native tax of a minimum of 28s. a head for each adult male (for 
1932-1933 the taxes collected amounted to £121,795). 

The additional resources required to balance the trade figures 
have for many years been partly derived from the exodus of Basuto 
labour to the mines, formerly to the Kimberley diamond mines and at 
present to the gold mines of the Witwatersrand, to other industrial 
areas, and to the farms, plantations, and households of the Union 
of South Africa. 

In 1933 an average of 31,207 Basutos were employed on the gold 
mines, while the number of labour passes issued in Basutoland to 
Basutos wishing to enter employment in the Union was 51,856. 

Financially, this labour emigration has been of great importance 
to the territory for many years. Taking the three years 1931-1933, 
the average number of Basutos employed on the mines was 29,374. 
Of these about half were recruited workers who signed contracts to 
work 270 shifts, and, taking the average Basuto wage at 2s. 6d. per 
shift, the wages received would amount annually to £495,686. The 
other half of the workers were engaged under the “ Assisted Voluntary 
System ” ; their average period of employment is not given, but it is 
stated that it can hardly be less than half the contract period of recruited 
workers, Assuming an average period of 135 shifts, the wages of workers 
engaged under the Assisted Voluntary Scheme would amount to 
£247,843. The grand total would therefore be £743,529. From this 
total there have to be deducted various sums on account of cash 
advances, taxes, food, and transport ; the balance is estimated to 
average £662,197 a year. A considerable proportion of this sum is 
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spent in Johannesburg. The following amounts, however, are known 
to have found their way to the territory during an average year : 


(1) about £30,000 in the form of advances ; 

(2) £17,247 paid to labour agents ; 

(8) £54,190 sent in remittances to relatives ; 

(4) £51,211 paid locally as deferred pay ; 

(5) approximately £7,000 as compensation for accidents and miners” 
phthisis ; 

(6) a large but unknown sum as earnings brought back in cash. 

No similar details are available for other sources of employment. 
The post offices figures for the year 1 October 1933 to 30 September 
1984, however, show that £32,378 were received in the territory from 
abroad as money or postal orders. Probably 98 per cent. of these 
orders were in favour of the Natives. In addition, a large number of 
Native registered letters were received, the annual value of which 
and of parcels is calculated to be about £60,000 on a very conservative 
estimate. 

With these and with other remittances received through the Native 
Affairs Department of the Union, Basutoland may be said to benefit 
to the extent of approximately £250,000 a year from the labour 
emigration. 

Sir Alan Pim comments that the territory could not under existing 
conditions dispense with this income and that any serious restriction 
of the present opportunities for outside labour would cause severe 


distress, more especially if it coincided with unfavourable agricultural 
seasons or low prices for wool. 

He adds, however, that the economic advantages have to be paid 
for in the tribal and social system. The report contains two detailed 
analyses of the distribution of the man-power in two districts of Basuto- 
land. The following extract from one of the tables illustrates the extent 
of absenteeism in one of these districts : 


Group of Group of Group of 
100 taxpayers | 100 taxpayers | 100 taxpayers 
Particulars of less than of between 5 of over 9 
5 years’ and 9 years’ years’ 
standing standing standing * 


Number found at home 70 
Number absent at : 
(a) Gold mines 
(b) Farms 
(c) Miscellaneous labour in Union 
(d) Unknown and wanderers 
(e) Dead 
(f) Removed to other parts of 
Basutoland 
(g) Total number absentees 
Number who had never worked in 
Union 
Number who had so worked at one 
time or another 87 
Average number of years spent in 
Union 1.44 4.45 6.50 


1 The tax is payable by all men over 21 years of age and by recruited labourers, the minimum 
recruiting age being 18. 
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Sir Alan Pim considers that the figures for Basutoland as a whole 
show that more than 50 per cent. of the adult males are normally 
absent from the country, “a figure in striking contrast to the estimate 
made by the Belgian Congo Committee of 1924-25 as the maximum who 
could be absent without detriment to tribal life.’’! As regards the 
effects of this absence of men, the report states that they are 
unquestionably bad as far as family life is concerned ; the effects on 
tribal organisation do not as yet appear to be serious, but there is a 
growing tendency to lawlessness and to resent tribal control, more 
especially the unpaid services exacted by chiefs. 


Tue ReEcRvUITING SYSTEM 


The Transvaal Chamber of Mines is represented in Basutoland by 
the Native Recruiting Corporation, which maintains a head office and 
branch offices with lodging houses, where the recruits can stay before 
enrolment or on return before they are paid off. 

The Corporation’s activities are twofold : the recruiting of workers 
under contract and the forwarding to the mines of workers under the 
Assisted Voluntary System. The contract, which is attested before a 
Government officer, binds the recruit to work on a certain mine for 
270 shifts. Before leaving the territory the recruit is debited with 
advances of wages, which include about £1 for railway fares, about 
33s. 6d. in cash, and a year’s tax of 28s. The workers who engage 
under the Assisted Voluntary System are not attested for employ- 
ment on any particular mine but agree to proceed to Johannesburg 
for work on any of the mines enumerated in a schedule ; they may, as 
far as possible, choose the mine in which they are to work and the period 
of employment. They receive no advances in the territory except 
3s. 6d. for food, but they can draw advances up to £2 in Johannesburg. 
These advances, the cost of transport, and one year’s tax are deducted 
from their wages. 

The Basuto miners can arrange to defer the payment of part of 
their wages until their return. This system has been largely availed 
of, more especially by contract recruits. There are also special facilities 
given by the Native Recruiting Corporation for sending monthly 
remittances to their families, while remittances may also be sent 
through the Union Native Affairs Department. 

The Union coal mining, sugar plantations, and farming employers 
have no recruiting organisations. Recruiting is carried out by licensed 
labour agents, who are usually European traders. In addition, non- 
recruited labour is engaged for farms, municipalities and domestic 
service. 

As regards recruiting for the mines, Sir Alan Pim states that, so 
far as the material conditions in employment are concerned, no altera- 
tions are required and that the recruiting agencies are satisfactorily 
operated. He considers, however, that on both physical and moral 


1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OrFice: The Recruiting of Labour in Colonies 
and in other Territories with Analogous Labour Conditions, pp. 21-24. Geneva, 
1935. 
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grounds it is very desirable to prevent long continuous periods of work 
on the mines and to bring the men home on the expiry of their con- 
tracts. He supports a recommendation which has been made to endorse 
on the contracts a period of 18 months or two years, after which 
the men will not receive further mine employment for a period of, 
say, six months. Sir Alan Pim also considers that attention is required 
to the conditions in which large sums are paid out in remittances and 
deferred pay ; he suggests that the opening of paying stations in the 
districts by the Government or by the Corporation, at which payments 
would be made weekly, might be considered. 

As regards other forms of recruiting, Sir Alan Pim states that the sys- 
tem of employing traders as recruiters is of old standing and, although 
there are some obvious objections to it, there appears no sufficient 
reason for recommending its abolition so long as it is confined to firms 
of standing and repute. He recommends, however, that all recruiting 
for individual farmers should cease, and that recruiting should be 
permitted only for agencies approved by the Department of Native 
Affairs in the Union. He points out that it is impossible for the recruit- 
ing agents to discriminate between farmers or to know which of them 
can be trusted to deal fairly with their labourers. He also proposes 
that it should be laid down that a separate licence should be taken out 
by each labour agent entering into agreements with the recruited 
workers. 


TRIBALISM AND DEVELOPMENT 


The land in Basutoland is the property of the nation. The para- 
mount chief is the hereditary trustee and is assisted in his duties by 
his chiefs, sub-chiefs, and headmen. The whole territory is divided 
into areas commonly called wards, over which a chief has been placed 
by the paramount chief. Arable land is reserved for the use of married 
men or widows. On marriage a man applies to his chief or headman 
and, if land is available, is ordinarily allotted three plots, generally 
between one-and-a-half and two acres each. He may not be deprived 
of these lands without just cause ; and deprivation, though it does 
occur and seems to be increasing owing to the pressure on land, is 
still rare. Causes of deprivation which are considered just are leaving 
the land fallow for a considerable period or refusing allegiance to the 
chief. A man may also be deprived of part of his land if he has more 
than three plots, for which purpose there are periodical inspections, 
particularly if a new chief has to be placed. 

A chief occupies more lands than his people in consideration both 
of his responsibilities as chief and of his probably very extensive 
matrimonial responsibilities. He is supposed to assist the destitute 
and to feed people attending his court or messengers sent to him on 
tribal affairs. For these purposes he has a large plot allotted to him 
and is entitled to use free labour for ploughing, cultivating, and 
reaping this land, on the ground that the fruits are required for tribal 
purposes. He is also entitled to free labour for the cultivation of the 
land allotted to his principal wife. Food and drink are supposed to be 
supplied to those providing the labour. 
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Sir Alan Pim considers that the system was well adapted to prim- 
itive conditions so long as land was adequate and the standard of 
living was low and did not involve many purchases from outside. 
Unfortunately, however, the customary system has been widely abused 
in recent years, owing Jargely to the great increase in the number of 
so-called chiefs and to their increasing desire for luxuries, more 
especially perhaps for motor-cars. The practice of placing chiefs 
has increased, and unless restrictions are applied will divide the ter- 
ritory into minute chieftainships under impoverished but hungry 
chiefs with expensive tastes which they cannot gratify. Sir Alan Pim 
considers that the result of this system, if continued, will be to destroy 
Native land tenure, to increase land disputes, and finally to destroy 
the authority of the chiefs themselves. The results are the more serious 
as every chief automatically has his court and depends for a large part 
of his income on the fines imposed. 

Sir Alan Pim considers it incorrect to describe the system of govern- 
ment in Basutoland as indirect rule. He quotes Sir Donald Cameron as 
stating that indirect rule means not only the acceptance and preserva- 
tion of the recognised tribal institutions, but also making the Native 
authorities a living part of the machinery of Government and instituting 
a degree of supervision which will enable the Government to assure 
justice and fair treatment to the people and to provide for the develop- 
ment of the Native institutions. The history of Basutoland presents 
a very different picture. It has been a policy of non-interference, of 
leaving two parallel Governments to work in a state of detachment 
without the Native authorities being given the guidance, supervision, 
and stimulus of European officers. 


ScHEMES OF DEVELOPMENT 


The chief recommendation for expenditure made by Sir Alan Pim 
is the financing of an extensive scheme for dealing with erosion in the 
lowlands at an estimated cost of £151,500 spread over ten years. 
Anti-erosion work has already been undertaken, and it is stated that 
while the necessity and the value of the operations are admitted by all, 
criticisms have been directed against their cost and against the rela- 
tively low scale of wages paid to the labourers (6d. per day plus a ration 
valued at 3d.). It is pointed out, however, that the rates correspond 
to those paid until recently on the Free State farms (they have since 
fallen), and that the work is near the Natives’ homes and is in their 
own interests individually or collectively. So impressed were the 
majority of the chiefs at a recent council meeting that they declared 
that soil anti-erosion work was of national value and that the labour 
should be unpaid. The report comments that commoners who might 
have to work themselves would hardly have taken the same view. 

Other important proposals are for the improvement of stock and 
crops and for the sale of wool. 


Co-OPERATION 
The report also recommends the encouragement of co-operative 
societies, 
Up to the present the movement has made no real progress. A 
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few co-operative societies have been founded and have been recognised 
by being given some agricultural implements for their assistance. The 
society has then usually been regarded as having achieved its aim and 
has faded away. 

The conception of co-operation, however, is by no means foreign 
to life under tribal conditions, in which a practical working com- 
munism is a striking feature. The Native family in the larger sense 
of the term may almost be described as a ready-made co-operative 
society. When, however, it comes to the conception of a society as an 
organisation for the realisation of certain definite aims of a progressive 
character, a great deal of teaching is required. The first stage is that 
of familiarising the mind of the Basuto with the idea of introducing 
progressive methods, which can best be done by demonstrating the 
economic advantages to be obtained from co-operative working on 
improved methods. Under Basutoland conditions, this can be most 
effectively demonstrated in the case of wool, and a scheme of classifying 
and marketing wool is proposed. The Government will be required 
to take the initiative in this scheme, but it is recommended that as the 
movement extends there should be a gradual withdrawal of direct 
action by the Government and the establishment of co-operative 
associations of wool growers. 

Other possibilities of co-operation include the marketing of wheat, 
the practice of improved methods of cultivation, the purchase of 
agricultural implements, the purchase and proper use of improved 
varieties of seeds, organisations for the sale of cattle and for the con- 
struction of improved huts. 

The organisation of co-operative credit societies would come at a 
later stage. They are not regarded as an urgent necessity at the present 
time, as there is no system of organised money-lending and as the 
indebtedness to the European traders, which is the main part of Native 
liabilities, would not be materially affected by such societies for a 
considerable time. It is pointed out, however, that, when it becomes 
possible to organise such societies, it will be essential to appoint an 
officer specially trained for the purpose and to draw up a suitable co- 
operation proclamation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The reforms proposed by Sir Alan Pim cover almost every aspect 
of Native affairs. He admits that some of them are likely to meet 
with severe opposition, that many will be regarded as intended to 
limit the independence in which the Basuto take intense pride, and that 
the chiefs in particular will resent any changes which appear to affect 
their powers and prerogatives. He considers, however, that the alter- 
native is acquiescence in a state of affairs which will result in a pro- 
gressive ruin of the country and the ultimate destruction of the Native 
system of administration. He believes that efforts will certainly be 
made to persuade the mass of the nation that the necessary reforms 
are an attack on their cherished independence. Nothing, however, 
could do more to remove this suspicion than a clear indication that the 
British Government and the local administration are genuinely con- 
cerned for the economic and cultural development of the country and 


its people. 
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STATISTICS 


Statistics of the General Level 
of Unemployment 


The following table gives current statistics on the general level 
of unemployment for 33 countries. Figures for different industries 
and occupations will be found in the J.L.0. Year Book, 1934-35 (Vol. 
II: Labour Statistics), which also gives notes on the sources, scope, 
and methods of compilation of each series. The principal problems 
of these statistics are examined in other publications of the Office ! ; 
for figures based on unemployment insurance statistics additional 
information as to the scope and working of these schemes will be 
found in a special study by the Office.* Yearly figures (averages 
for twelve months) are given for the period from 1927 onwards and 
are in some cases computed by the Office. The figures are the latest 
available and are in some cases provisional; they are subject to 
change as new figures become available. Unless otherwise indicated 
the monthly figures refer to the end of each month. 

It should be emphasised that, if not otherwise stated, the figures 
relate to persons recorded as wholly unemployed, and in most cases 
fall far short of the reality. Their principal value is in indicating 
the fluctuations from time to time, and only between such movements 
are international comparisons possible ; the various series are 
not equally sensitive to changes on the labour market and an 
equal change in any two series does not necessarily represent a corres- 
ponding change in the countries concerned. Moreover, changes in 
legislation, in administrative practices, in the frequency of regis- 
tration of the unemployed, in the amount of “short time ” worked, 
and in “normal” hours often result in a decrease (or increase) in 
the recorded level of unemployment which does not correspond to 
changes in employment. Percentages are, however, more reliable 
than absolute numbers as measures of changes in the level of un- 
employment. Where available, figures of “ partial unemployment ” 
are also given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on 
different definitions ; thus here too international comparisons are 
not possible. 

The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ’; the sign —: “ figures 
not yet received ” ; the sign + : “ provisional figure ’. The countries 
are in most cases arranged in French alphabetical order. 


1 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 i 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing resolutions on the best methods of compiling 
unemployment statistics) ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8; Geneva, 1925. 

2 Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


GERMANY AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA 
Trade : Unemployment | Employment 
union | Employment exchange statistics oe insurance exchange 
returns statistics statistics 
Saute Applicants Unemployed 
Per- for work pee me YY Unemployed in receipt Applicants 
centage | registered — of benefit for work 
unem- m4 k Per Per Per registered | 
ployed N N cent. Number cent. Number cent. “a 
1927 8.8 1,353,000 31,032 7.0 172,450 13.6 200,112 | 
1928 8.4 _- 1,353.000 * 45,669 10.8 156,185 12.1 182,444 
1929 13.1 1,919,917*| 1,915,025 sd 47,359 11.1 164,509 12.3 192,062 | 
1930 22.2 3,194,420 3,139,455 ed 84,767 19.3 || 208,389 15.0 242,612 | 
1931 33.7 4,672,991 4,573,219 23.7 117,866 27.4 253,368 20.3 300,223 
1932 43.7 5,710,405 | 5,579,858 30.1 120,454 29.0 || 309,968 26.1 377,894 
1933 ° 5,024,673 | 4,733,014 25.8 04, 25.1 328,844 29.0 405,741 
1934 ° 3,246,117 | 2,657,711 14.5 86, 20.5 || 287,527 26.3 370,210 | 
1934 Sept. 15.2? 2,736,696 | 2,281,800 12.3 ° e 243,874 22.4 325,547 | 
Oct, s 2,707,563 | 2,267,657 12.2 ad e 249,275 22.8 331,994 
Nov. e 2,809,140 | 2,352,662 12.7 80,097 18.8 275,116 24.9 363,513 
Lec. 3,065,942 2,604,700 14.3 308,106 28.4 399,138 | 
1935 Jan. * 3,410,103 | 2,973,544 16.3 e e 334,338 30.3 424,487 
Feb. * 3,250,464 ,764,152 15.1 = 80,548 18.6 334,658 30.5 421,730 
March "2,954,815 *| 2,401,889" | 13.1 * 314,923 | 28.6 400,474 
April ® 2,751,239 2,233,255 12.0 ° ad 286,748 25.5 372,141 
May ° 2,472,191 2,019,293 10.7 77,177 17.8 255,646 22.5 339,337 
June ° 2,284,407 1,876,579 10.0 sad ° || 238,133 21.0 319,142 
July * 2,124,701 | 1,754,117 9.3 * * 220,599 | 19.6 303.157 
Aug. * 2,060,627 1,706,230 9.1 68,890T 15.9 209,493 18.6 292,560 
Sept. * 2,053,649 | 1,713,912 9.1¢ * 204,908 | 18.2t| 289,944 
| i! | 
Base figure | 6,889,539 18,830,804 t | 433,254 t | 1,125,877 t ‘ 


1 New series: returns from the German Labour Front. 
Saar Territory. 
calculated by the Institut fur Konjunkturforschung. 


® Average for 11 months. 


* Since 31 July 1933 not including persons employed in labour camps. 


* Including the 
Figures 


B&LGiuM Buuoaria? CANADA CuiLe 
Unemployment insurance statistics Offi cial Teede unica | 
Date Unemployed estimates returns statistics 
Wholly Partially Number Unemployed Applicants |} Applicants | 
unem- Per | for work for work 
Per Por ployed wer registered registered 
1928 5,386 0.9 22,293 3.5 oa 8,120 4.5 12,758 ° | 
1929 8,462 1.3 18,831 3.0 ° 11,488 5.7 14,966 ed 
1930 23,250 3.6 50,918 7.9 + 22,873 11.1 33,008 e 
1931 79,186 10.9 121,890 16.9 e 33,625 16.8 71,385 | 29,345 
1932 161,468 19.0 | 175,259 20.7 22,153 38,777 22.0 75,140 | 107,295 
1933 168,023 17.0 170,023 17.2 24,977 33,488 22.3 81, 71,805 
1934 182,855 19.0 | 166,228 17.2 32,762 28,320 18.2 88,888 30,055 | 
1934 Sept. | 173,118 17.9 | 156,408 16.2 20,723 26,204 16.4 84,641 | 23,289 | 
Oct. 173,368 18.0 | 153,412 15.9 23,482 26,291 16.2 91,137 | 23,214 
Nov. 193,212 20.2 150,997 15.7 29,527 27,904 17.5 94,474 19,954 
Dec, 212,713 22.2 167,562 17.5 39,059 29,112 18.0 88,431 18,211 | 
1935 Jan. 223,300 23.6 158,406 16.7 35,597 29,284 18.1 96,665 I 16,346 
Feb. 220,777 23.4 157,160 16.7 40,365 29,227 18.2 95,466 | 14,431 
March| 206,511 21.8 148,408 15.7 44,603 26,724 16.7 92,300 H 13,444 | 
April 181,110 19.3 127,419 13.3 39,761 27,562 17.0 89.895 13,409 | 
May 159,551 17.1 114,534 12.3 37,496 26,078 15.9 80,760 12,209 
June | 146,581 15.8 | 104,066 11.2 36,284 24,991 15.4 79,355 | 9,935 
July | 138,376 | 15.1 | 109,049 | 11.9 34,369 || 24,736 15.1 78,171 | 7.710 | 
Aug. 136,139 14.9 106,627 11.7 30,220 23,714T 14.2 71,114 | 7,848 | 
Sept — 30,171 | 21,710T 13.0 71,016 
Oct. _ | — — | 
i 
Base figure 909,191 | | 167,000t * | 


» The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
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STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


DENMARK (free Gy at) Svain Unitrep States 


Employ- || Employ- Trade union Estimates | Employ- 
Trade union ment ment Raatouent returns (American ment 

fund returns | exchange || exchange Federation | exchange 
statistics || statistics tn em 1 of Labour) | statistics 


ed Appli- ed Appli- 
Unempley cants Unempley | Number? | cants for 
ployed 
unempleyed| work 


Per | for work 
Number cent. registered|| Wholly | Partially | os registered 


61,705 | 22.5 * | 
50,226 ® 
42,817 12,905 
39,631 18,291 
53,019 : | 24,898 

99,508 : 33,244 

97,478 31,408 

81,756 z 97,595 || 20,326 |, 381,278 | 240,541 
79,071 || 16,588 || 415,921 | 240,910 . 10,950,000 | 6,951,690 
85,484 || 18,835 || 391,906 | 237,824 ; 71, 039,000 *| 6,786,357 
103,722 |} 20,395 || 388,711 | 222,413 ; 11,450,000 | 6,603,970 
133.631 || 22,585 || 406,743 | 261,155 : | 11,329,000 | 6,526,875 
23,032 || 451,234 | 259.950 ; 11,776,000 | 6,467,749 
21,077 || 450,040 | 239,595 . ‘ 11,500,000 | 6,559,053 
18,611 || 437,088 | 267,394 y 11,500,000 | 6,384,732 
18,410 || 469,101 | 262,933 . es 6,312,060 
18,353 || 429,211 | 242,019 . 6,094,192 
16,212 || 359,102 : 23 | 6,713,047 | 


14,341 || 346,837 | 231,996 ’ 7 7,531,926 
14,445 || 415,120 | 275,985 A | 8,234,933 | 
14,610 | 


67,250T 


Base figure| 388,702 ¢ | 


+ Unemployed occupied on public and civil works excluded. * Including those employed on public works, etc. 


ling isi 
revisiva. 


* Modified series. * Series suspend 


ESTONIA | FINLAND FRANCE GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRBLAND 


Employ- | Employ- | Statistics Public Employ- 
ment ment of local odiel Gand ment Unemployment insurance statistics 

exchange | exchange | unemployment || exchange || 

statistics || statistics | commiltess cn statistics || Wholly unemployed |Unemployed owing to 


Unem- | Unem- Unemploy-| Applica- 
ployed ployed ed in receipt! tions for 
registered registered | of relief work 


Number 


2,957 || 1,868 33,549 47,289 899,093 ; 263,077 | 

1,735 4,834 15,275 980,326 ‘ 309,903 | 
3,906 928 10,052 994,091 Y 268,400 
7,993 | 2514 13,859 1,467,347 526,604 
11,522 56,112 75,215 2,129,359 i 587,494 
17,581 273,412" | 308,096 2,272,590 573,805 
17,139 276,033 307,844 2,110,090 . 456,678 
10,011 345,033 376,320 1,801,913 | 13. 368,906 


323,365 357,459 1,721,737 . 358,599 
383,983 381,555 1,776,244 Y 342,896 
375,183 416,605 1,807,661 . 314,638 
419,129 454,915 1,793,047 . 293,400 
487,426 532,127 1,934,811 360,309 
502,879 544,567 1,913,133 / 358,974 
484,463 526,501 1,819,147 | | 323,522 
452,367 491,802 1,744,814 | 13. 285,458 
423,250 459,155 1,703,952 | 13. 320,511 
402,918 433,354 1,636,037 | | 367,963 
380,559 415,041 1,589,590 3 | 402,271 
380,664 | 415,964 1,605,036 344,767 
373,446 | 408,426 1,644,723 | 12. 308,011 
380,719t | 418,687t 


me 


toto 


12,960,000 


* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. * Since January 1935, applicants for work registered ; 
ligu res relating to the end of each month. * From 1932 onwards, including uncmployed in receipt of relief 


from the public charitable offices. 
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| 
| | 
| 
_| 
1927 
| 1928 
| 1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
| | 1934 Sept. 
Oct. 
| Nov. 
| Dec. 1 
|1935 Jan. | 1 
| Feb. 1 
March 
| April 
May 
June 
| July 
Aug. 
| Sept. 
| 
| | | | 
| | Date 
| | 
| | (including Casuals emporary stoppage 
| — 
_| Per | Per 
| 1927 2 
4928 
1929 
| 1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
| 1934 Sept. | 1,016 6,834 | 12,420 || 
| Oct. 1,796 7,629 | 15,712 | 
Nov. 2,927 9,708 | 18,598 || . 
Dec. 2,739 10,680 | 19,208 |, 
| 1935 Jan. 3,406" || 12,479 | 22,026 | 
Feb, 3,721 11,280 | 22,590 || 
March | 3,121 9,780 | 22,193 || . 
April | 2,247 8,369 | 18,076 | 
May | 1,358 5,804 | 12,698 || 
| June | ‘858 | 3,948 | 6,205 | 
July | 752 3,122 | 3,732 || | 
Aug. | 868 4,003 4,684 
Sept. 593 4,755 5,786 
Oct. | 977 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


HuNGaRY IntsH Free State ITALY JAPAN | 
Employment Social _|| Official estimates | 
Employment || Employment || Employment| exchange statistics 
statistics statistics statistics App a a" wor! statistics * Unemployed | 
Applicants || Applications || Applicants “ 
for work for work for work oo Total aan ed Number 2 v4 
registered registered registered | 
1927 1,091,271 13,881 13,728 21,284 278,484 
1928 1,246,022 14,715 ° 14,821 22,487 324,422 e * | 
1929 1,237,880 15,173 e 14,679 20,702 300,786 e a | 
1930 1,953,935 43,592 * * 16,378 22,398 425,437 369,408 5.3 
1931 2,636,805 52,305 6,964 17,852 25,230 734,454 422,755 6.1 | 
1932 2,744,789 66,235 10,922 20,217 62,817? 1,006,442 485,681 6.8 
1934 2,159,2 157 5,7 3,67 677 72,941 5.0 | 
1934 Sept. 2,081,987 46,715 16,904 18,823 110,186 887,345 365,291 4.9 
Nov. 2,120,785 53,64 7,7 , 123,890 x 360,750 43 
Dec. 2/085,815 53,168 16,741 23,780 128,084 961,705 365,788 4.9 
1935 Jan. 2,325,373 54,368 16,446 953 138,779 1,011,711 374,933 5.0 
Feb. 2,285,463 55,247 16,908 24,091 141,626 955,533 367,542 4.8 
April, | 2044460 || 55361 |} 16232 || 17308 | || || | 
May 2,044,752 52,605 16,283 15,783 124.920 755,349 351,764 4.6 
= 2,000,110 50,504 a 16,503 130,244 | 638,100 353,553 4.6 
uly 1,972,941 46,069 16,117 82,371 637,972 
Aug. 1,947,964 46,480 15,767 82,697 628,335 
Sept. 1,958,610 _ 15,627 83,191 609,094 
Oct. 1,916,390 17, 324 123,705 
Base figure | | | | | 7,685,390 


* Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. 
* Since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. 


* Since July 1935, modified series. 
to the ist of the following month. 


® Extended series. 
5 The figures relate 


LATVIA MEXICco Norway New ZEALAND PORTUGAL | 
Employ- Employ- Employ- | 
ment Official || Trade union fund ment Employment — ment | 
exchange || estimates returns exchange exchange statistics tes * exchange | 
Date statistics statistics me statistics | 
Number ||__ Unemployed Un- Public Number ed | | 
for work || U2¢m: Per | employed ‘||work reg-| relief enem- || employed | 
registered ployed || Number cent. istered works ployed 
1927 3,131 8,561 | 25.4 23,889 | 
2, ad | 
1930 4,851 75,689 || 7,175 | 16.6 19,353 5,003 ® 4, e 
1931 8,709 | 257,722 22.3 27,479 41,430" 24,083 |; 
1932 14,587 339,372* || 14,790 30.8 32,705 51,549 40,173 18,239 33,352 
1933 8,156 275,774 16,588 33.4 35,591 53,382 48,456 18, 370 25,255 
1934 4,965 233,827 15, 963 30.7 35,121 47, 028 43,175 34,711’ 
1934 Sept. 999 || 228,411 |} 13,690 | 25.6 31,083 || 50,026 46,754 * 38.374 
Oc 1,796 208,376 14,631 27.1 34,292 48,094 45,359 * 38,952 
Nov. 5,012 201,175 15,771 29.1 38,556 45,963 42,992 e 37,492 
7,854 192,101 17,792 32.8 40,288 44,283 42,054 ad 39,536 
1935 Jan. 7,604 230,522 18,809 34.2 39,328 43,784 40,370 ° ~— 
Feb. 7,008 223,621 17,976 32.6 ,637 42,906 39,602 ° —_ } 
March 6,451 216,942* || 17,506 31.3 40,682 || 43,654 40,351 e - | 
April 5,975 203,179* || 17,221 30.6 40,450 44,672 41,886 na - | 
May 3,266 || 161,691 || 14,446 | 25.5 33,962 || 46,551 43,277 * — | 
June 1,812 _ 12,233 21.1 28,930 48,641 45,231 ° sand | 
July 2,077 im 11,241 | 19.1 25,600 || 50,437 47,278 * - 
Aug. 1,595 _ _ 27,820 51,072 48,464 
Base figure * 58,864 * | * * * 
lation c * Modified series. * Incomplete 


1 Figure for the month of May according to the p 


* The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 


e These statistics have been discontinued for the time being. 


5 Including persons employed on public relief works. 


? Average for eleven months. 
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STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


| | NETHERLANDS POLAND Rumania * SwEDEN 
—_ Employ- Employ- Statistics 
es a ment Employment ment Trade union of local 
exchange || exchange statistics || exchange returns unemployment 
Date statistics statistics \committees 
| Applications for 
Unemployed Un- PP Un- Unemployed Applicants 
employed work employed for relief 
t. Number | Percent. | registered || Number | Per cat. || registered || Number | Par cent. | registered 
—_ | 4927 25,000 9.0 ° 163,953 7.5 ° 31,076 12.0 19,229 
| 1928 20,300 6.8 ad 125,552 5.0 10,373 || 29,716 | 10.6 — 16,662 
| 1929 24,300 7.1 e 129,450 4.9 7,288 32,621 | 10.7 10,212 
| 1930 37,800 9.7 ws 226,659 8.8 25,335 42,016 12.2 13,723 
3 | 1931 82,800 18.1 138,200 299,502 12.6 35,737 64,815 17.2 46,540 
1 | 1932 153,500 | 29.5 271,092 255,582 11.8 38,890 90,677 | 22.8 113,907 
8 | 1933 163,000 31.0 322,951 249,660 11.9 29,063 97,316 23.7 164,773 
g | 1934 160,400 | 32.1 332,772 342,166 16.3 17,253 84,685 | 19.0 114,802 
| 
0 | | 1934 Sept. | 153,833 31.3 309,623 289.220 13.8 11,795 65,744 14.2 78,918 
9 Oct. 156,929 32.0 328,926 294,874 14.0 12,570 74,306 16.0 84,811 
8 | Nov. 162,993 33.3 365,613 333,425 15.9 13,887 84,744 18.2 92,016 
g | Dec. 182,170 | 37.4 414,342 413,703 19.7 16,523 115,064 25.0 92,881 
9 1935 Jan. 197,326 40.6 432,392 498,806 22.4% 20,669 111,652 22.6 93,419 
0 Feb. 195,951 40.5 417,593 515,555 22.8 21,704 102,920 20.6 89,838 
8 | March | 178,713 37.0 384,222 506,241 21.9 19,379 98,579 19.5 83,588 
7 | April 166,502 34.6 368,183 473,249 20.4 15,140 87,898 17.5 75,122 
7 May 163,718 34.0 355,223 419,151 18.0 12,003 64,821 13.2 61,177 
6 June 157,416 32.9 333,580 364,856 15.6 11,332 63,516 12.7 51,157 
6 July 161,891 | 33.9 336,941 305,560 13.0t 10,792 56,895 | 11.3 42,582 
- Aug. 163,533T| 34.8T 353,076 270,158 11.5T _ 56,5527, 11.4f 41,723 
Sept. | 162,833f| 34.7t 261,000t | 11.1f | 41,190 
| Base figure | 2,344,752 | | 495,958 t 691 * 
en. 1 Excluding agriculture. * Modified series. Percentages based on the number of employed 
Jate persons covered by compulsory social insurance. * The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
* From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and timber floaters. * Number of relief funds. 
AL | 
y- SWITZERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA YUGOSLAVIA 
ge Unemployment | Employment Trade Employment Employment 
cs insurance exchange union fund exchange exchange 
— Date statistics statistics returns statistics statistics 
| Percentage Unemployed in : 
“ unemployed Applications receipt of benefit ——_ Unemployed 
_| | Wholly | Partly | “°° Number | Parent, | registered registered 
| 1927 2.7 2.0 11,824 17,617 1.6 52,869 . 
1928 2.1 1.1 8,380 16,348 14 38,636 5,721 
| 1929 1.8 1.7 8,131 23,763 2.2 41,630 8,370 
1930 3.4 7.2° 12,881 51,371 4.5 105,442 8,198 
2 | 1931 5.9 12.1 24,208 102,179 8.3 291,332 9,930 
5 | 1932 9.1 12.2 54,366 184,555 13.5 554,059 14,761 
a* 1933 10.8 8.5 67,867 247,613 16.9 738,267 15,997 
4 1934 9.8 6.1 65,440 245,953 17.4 676,994 15,647 
2 1934 Sept. 74 5.9 51,387 230,224 16.1 576,267 9,918 
2 j Oct. 8.2 5.5 59,621 217,741 15.5 599,464 11,211 
| Nov. 10.3 5.7 76,009 231,314 16,4 668,937 11,721 
| Dec. 13.9 6.2 91,196 271,110 19.0 752,328 16,497 
| | Jan. 17.2 6.6 110,283 303,253 21.0 818,005 27,218 
| | 1935 Feb. 16.8 6.8 102,910 299,718 20.8 833,194 29,893 
| March} 13.3 6.6 82,214 283,398 19.4 804,794 27,058 
| April 10.6 6.2 72,444 262,481 17.6 734,550 16,112 
May 9.1 5.5 65,908 236,532 16.0 666,433 12,619 
} June 8.3 5.4 59,678 212,786 14.3 605,956 10,935 
July 8.3 5.2 63,497 203,787 13.6 566,559 11,215 
Aug. 8.7 5.5 66,656 198,757 13.3 557,706 12,260 
Sept. 69,123 573,362 12,544 
| Base figure | 496,062 1,497,155 | 


Up to 1929, quarterly ‘statistics ; afterwards, monthly statistics. 


| 
| 
| 
orks 
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United States: Monthly Labour Review (United States Department of Labour). 


Employment exchange statistics. The statistics show the number of persons 
at the end of each month on the active file of the offices of the State Employment 
Services and those of the National Re-employment Service (numbering altogether 
about 830). Since June 1935 all relief employables are required to register with 
the public employment offices. 


Irish Free State. 

Employment exchange statistics. The decline in the number of applicants for 
work registered in July 1935 is caused mainly by the application of the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Order of 1935. A “Second Employment Period ’’ has been pre- 
scribed from 17 July to 1 October 1935, and the following classes of persons residing 
in rural areas are not registered during this period as applicants : (a) occupiers 
of land, the rateable value of which exceeds £4; (b) unmarried men and widowers 


without dependants. 


Statistics of the General Level of Employment 


The following table gives current statistics on the general level of 
employment for 23 countries. Figures for different industries will be 
found in the I.L.0. Year Book, 1934-35 (Vol. II: Labour Statistics), 
which also gives notes on the sources, scope, and methods of compilation 
of each series. Yearly figures (average for twelve months) are given 
for the period from 1927 onwards and are in some cases computed 
by the Office. The figures are the latest available and are in some 
cases provisional ; they are subject to change as new figures become 
available. Unless otherwise indicated the monthly figures relate 
to the end of the month. In order to facilitate comparisons between 
the figures the Office has as far as possible recalculated the indexes 
on a common base (1929 = 100). The original base year is given 
in brackets in the headings of the table ; figures in heavy type indicate 
that the original base has been retained. 

In the great majority of cases the figures relate to workers recorded 
as in employment at a certain date, irrespective of the number of 
hours worked per day and per worker. In some cases, however, the 
statistics relate to the number of hours worked during a certain 
period of time, and in this case they record the fluctuations in the 
volume of employment. According to their source the series may 
be roughly classified in two groups: (1) those (the majority) based 
on employers’ returns and indicating the changes in the number 
of workers employed or hours worked in a selected sample of mainly 
industrial establishments ; these statistics do not furnish information 
on the absolute extent of employment, and as a rule index numbers 
only are reproduced here ; (2) those based or returns of employed 
members in compulsory sickness or unemployment insurance schemes 
and covering the great majority of the working population ; as these 
statistics give a more reliable picture of the fluctuations in the absolute 
extent of employment, absolute figures are generally given as well 


as index numbers. 
(Continued on page 698.) 
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STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! 


GERMANY Austria || BELorum Canapa * 


Sickness Sickness I Voluntary unem- 
insurance Employers’ returns insurance t i 
statistics statistics isti 


as 
Number of possible 
employed = 


Index 
(1926) 


17,436,100 
17,595,347 
16,408,528 
14,336,418 
12,517,882 
13,015,614 
15,040,864 


15,558,981 
15,621,095 


on 


14,873,276 
14,409,075 
14,687,969 
15,278,651 
15,929,961 991,038 
16,385,896 . . 957,101 
16,504,322 . 9. | 972,342 
16,689,880 . 9. 990,971 
16,634,000T 36. d _ 74,590T 


covered | 909,191 | 997,017¢ 


DENMARK Estonia ° Unitep States * 


Employers’ Employers’ returns 


Employers’ returns returns 7 (Manufacturing industries) 


Total number of 
neues per deg Index (1923-1925) Estimates of: 


Index 
Number | Index Jan.1927) _ | Wage 


(thousands) | (1931) | Unadjusted | Adjusted 


8,288,400 | 206,980 
8,285,800 | 208,334 
8,785,600 | 221,937 
7,668,400 | 180,507 
6,484,300 137,256 
5,374,200 93,757 

98,623 

126,012 


126,603 
118,089 
124,138 
121,085 
128,593 
130,503 
140,618 
143,927 
144,075 
139,325 
135,044 
132,886 


covered | 


| 
| 43,912 | 3,624,190f 


_ ' The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ’’ denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * Figure for July. * Since May 1935, excluding volontarily insured. * Workers covered 
by the statistics, including unemployed. * The figures relate to the ist of the following month. * The 
figures relate to the 15th of the month. 
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| Dete 
| Ind 
Number Index ndex 
employed (1929) (1929) 
| Workers paces ploy 
1927 || 1,376,049 100.0 * 
1928 74.5 * 70.5* | 1,446,027 100.2 * * 
1929 70.4 67.4 | 1,448,845 100.0 68,032 | 100.0 
1930 61.2 56.2 | 1,378,330 96.6 67,823 99.7 
1931 50.7 44.5 1,255,353 87.4 66,485 97.7 
1932 41.9 35.7 1,107,256 78.2 68,525 | 100.7 
1933 46.3 41.0 1,022,942 81.1 57,960 85.2 
1934 58.5 53.7 1,010,993 78.3 60,111 88.4 
1934 Aug. P| 61.0 55.0 1,037,850 78.0 71,239 | 104.7 
Sept. 62.1 56.6 1,043,174 78.5 | 72,243 | 106.2 
Oct. | 15,636,436 62.6 57.8 1,048,643 81.3 72,122 | 106.0 | 
Nov. | 15,476,144 62.8 59.0 1,019,740 76.5 || 66,439 97.7 
Dec. 80.2 
1935 Jan. 66.4 
Feb. 76.4 
March| 74.0 
April | 79.5 
May 92.8 
June | 98.6 | 
July | 104.8T 
Aug. | | 110.8T 
Sept. | 109.6T | 
| 
| 
| 
| 1927 93.0 | 93.3 
| 1928 . 98.2 %4 | 93.9 
| 1929 * 100.0 100.0 e 100.0 
1930 95.8 || 87.3 81.3 
| 1931 962 100.0 88.1 73.9 * 61.9 
| 1932 881 91.6 82.7 61.2 * 42.3 
1933 985 102.4 84.3 65.8 * 44.5 
1934 1,061 110.3 97.5 75.2 | * 56.7 
1934 Aug. 1,106 115.0 98.8 75.9 75.7 57.0 | 6,666,200 
Sept. 1,123 116.7 97.8 72.4 70.6 | 53.2 | 6,351,900 
Oct. 1,115 115.9 97.3 74.8 73.2 55.9 6,569,500 | 
Nov. 1,105 114.9 96.6 73.3 73.2 54.5 | 6,435,000 | 
Dec. 1,075 111.7 95.3 || 74.4 75.4 57.9 6,536,100 
1935 Jan. 1,016 105.6 96.7 75.1 76.8 58.9 | 6,595.700 | 
Feb. 1,043 108.4 102.3 | 77.5 78.1 63.3 | 6,809,000 | 
March 1,073 111.5 || 1064 | 78.6 78.6 | 64.8 | 6,906,300 
April 1,099 114.2 || 1083 | 78.6 78.5 64.9 | 6,906,100 | 
May 1,153 | 119.9 || 1166 || 77.4 77.5 | 62.8 | 6,795,500 | 
June 1,177 | 122.4 | 115.2 | 76.0 | 76.2 | 60.9 | 6,669,200 | 
July 1,184 123.1 110.5 75.9 76.7 59.9 6,664,700 | 
| Sept. | 1,201 12 
| Persons 
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STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 


FINLAND FRANCE Great BRrITaAIn 
Unemployment 
Employers’ returns Returns of labour inspectors 
ate 
Index (1926) Index (same month of 1930 = 100) Estimated _ 
ndex 
Number Hours Number (1924) 
employed worked employed # Hours worked 
1928 ed 10,023,000 98.0 
1929 e 10,223,000 100.0 
1930 ° id 100.0 100.0 9,809,000 96.0 
1931 78 72 92.5 88.6 9,437,000 92.3 
1932 77 72 80.9 73.6 9,367,000 91.7 
1933 78 79.4 74.3 9,684,000 94.8 
1934 93 88 76.9 71.4 10,139,000 99.2 
1934 Aug. 101 96 77.0 71.4 10,181,000 99.6 
Sept. 76.8 71.1 10,244,000 100.3 
Oct. 76.7 70.9 10,209,000 99.9 
Nov. 99 94 76.1 70.1 10,213,000 99.9 
Dec. sai A 75.2 69.6 10,252,000 100.3 
1935 Jan. Ms ’ 72.9 68.2 10,055,000 98.4 
Feb. 97 93 72.2 66.1 10,083,000 98.7 
March ad 72.1 65.7 10,214,000 99.9 
April ° 72.4 65.7 10,327,000 101.0 
May 99 97 72.4 66.8 10,338,000 101.1 
June aad Ld 73.6 67.6 10,363,000 101.4 
July ° bal 75.0 69.6 10,385,000 101.6 
Aug. 107 104 74.1 68.8 10,435,000 102.2 
Sept. a ° 74.6 69.7 10,438,000 102.2 


2,207,650 


HUNGARY ITALY JAPAN LATVIA 
Social insurance ’ Employers’ || Sickness insurance 
statistics Employers’ returns returns statistics 
Date 
| Index ‘ (1929) 
Number Index || Index? | | Index Number | Index 
employed (1927) || (1934) 4 (1926) employed | (1930) 
1927 1,033,609 98.3 ad ° 104.1 i 148,288 87.4 
1928 1,064,599 101.3 ° - | ° 99.2 i 161,483 94.7 
1929 1,051,169 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 100.0 || 171,195 100.0 
1930 990,776 94.3 * 97.3 | 94.2 90.0 179,636 | 105.3 
1931 937,298 89.2 S 88.8 83.5 81.7 168,208 98.9 
1932 862,469 82.0 . 78.5 | 72.4 82.0 || 140,977 82.1 
1933 853,203 81.1 sad 79.4 75.1 89.9 || 149,722 87.4 
1934 913,068 86.8 100.0 82.9 77.8 I} 100.2 162,837 95.3 
1934 Aug. 925,936 88.1 98.0 85.8 | 79.4 101.1 || 164,074 95.8 
Sept. 933,092 88.8 100.8 87.5 | 84.3 102.6 163,345 95.8 
; Oct 949,775 90.4 || 102.6 85.1 | 84.6 | 1033 | 167,773 | 97.9 
i Nov. 945,210 89.9 || 103.8 84.9 79.3 | 1042 | 170,226 | 100.0 
: Dec. 873,416 83.1 107.1 83.7 70.1 i 104.8 || 163,327 95.8 
‘ 1935 Jan. 884,303 84.2 109.1 83.2 ‘ 70.6 HI 105.2 | 164,296 95.8 
2 eb. 894,973 85.2 112.1 84.5 69.4 105.9 | 164,148 | 95.8 
March 918,779 87.4 115.1 90.6 77.9 | 107.0 | 167,015 97.9 
April 958,215 91.2 116.2 | 92.9 80.5 y 110.5 | 167,351 97.9 
May 987,594 93.9 118.5 95.8 85.5 i| 111.1 172,208 101.1 
June 955,937 91.0 114.1 97.7 83.1 | 110.9 174,768 102.1 
July 957,418 91.1 115.1 98.3 88.7 I 110.8 175,879 | 103.2 
Aug. 117.6 100. 85.4 174,428 102.1 
| 


Persons 


| ||946,517| 1,208,621 1,026,063 | 


base 1929 = 100. de 


+ The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ”’ denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100); in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the 
he figures relate to the first of the month. * Ministry of Corporations. 
* Fascist General Industrial Confederation. 
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STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 


NETHERLANDS ® POLAND | SwEDEN 
Lnemployment 
a insurance Employers’ returns Employers’ returns 
Date statistics 
Index Social | Federation 
Number Index Index Number Houre worked Board _|of Industries 
employed (1929) (1929) employed (1928)| per week (1929) index Index 
(all industries) | (manufactures) ||(1926-1930)| (1925-1930) 
. 
1933 28,483 64.8 77.7 62.9 54.6 89.1 84.6 
1934 28,803 65.6 76.5 68.0 63.6 97.4 91.6 
1934 Aug. 29,195 66.4 77.2 69.9 64.5 a 93.3 
pt. 29,619 67.4 76.9 70.7 66.8 100.8 93.3 
| Oct. 29,662 67.5 76.3 75.8 71.3 . 93.3 
Nov. 29,473 67.1 74.8 72.6 75.0 ° 94.2 
Dec. 29,300 66.7 70.7 64.8 63.8 98.8 96.2 
1935 Jan. 28,915 65.8 68.3 63.4 54.3 ° 95.2 
| Feb. 28,488 64.8 68.9 64.8 57.8 ws 95.2 
| March; 28,641 65.2 72.3 67.7 62.9 99.1 95.2 
April | 28,826 65.6 74.2 69.3 68.4 * 95.2 | 
May 29,181 66.4 74.8 71.3 70.0 ° 95.2 | 
| June 29,585 67.3 75.6 71.8 70.2 104.2 *s 
| July 29,596 67.3 75.0 72.6 67.0 ° ad 
| Aug. 29,549 67.2 _ 741 72.0 sal e 
Sept 29,750 67.7 75.5 
|| 478,006 | 625,151 | 17,576 |! 236,715 


SwiTZERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA ” | UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA ~ YUGOSLAVIA 
Employers’ Social insurance ' Social insurance 
returns statistics Employers’ returns statistics 
Index 
Index Number Index (July 1925) Number Index | 
(1925) employed (1928) employed (1928) | 
1927 91.2 94.2 95.9 
1928 97.3 2 — 99.3 97.2 98.2 565,916 93.5 
1929 100.0 2,505,537 100.0 100.0 100.0 605,064 100.0 
1930 96.5 2, "444, 690 97.5 97.4 98.1 629,682 104.1 
1931 88.5 2,314,990 92.4 93.5 93.8 609,260 100.7 | 
1932 76.1 2,085, 244 83.2 87.6 87.2 537,235 88.8 | 
1933 73.0 1,887,650 75.4 90.3 91.2 520,980 86.2 
} 1934 73.3 1, 879, 372 75.0 100.3 102.3 543,566 89.9 
1934 Aug. e 1,983,812 79.1 101.6 103.5 558,984 924 | 
} Sept. 74.0 1,956,368 78.1 102.7 104.5 562,202 92.9 | 
Oct. 1,993,988 79.5 103.4 105.4 565,461 93.5 | 
Nov. . 1,944,356 77.6 104.1 106.7 564,274 93.3 
} Dec. | 71.6 1,770,046 70.6 105.1 107.0 547,156 90.5 | 
1935 Jan. ° 1,626,299 64.9 105.4 108.2 506,496 83.7 | 
Feb. ba 1,642,408 65.5 107.1 110.9 505,384 83.5 
March 70.8 1,681,991 67.1 107.9 111.5 526,331 87.0 
} April 1,832,879 73.2 108.3 112.2 551,081 91.1 
May ad 1,976,378 | 78.8 108.8 113.2 566,739 93.6 
June 70.6 2,047,508 81.7 109.2 113.7 585,130 96.7 
| July | 2,082,051 | 83.1 110.0 114.6 576,573 95.3 
Aug. 2,065,547 82.4 586,688 97.0 
covered | 192,582 | 148,685 | 598,752 


* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ”’ denote the original } bese y year - of the s series. When they are 
in heavy or this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. The figures relate to the ist of the month. * Excluding agriculture * Workers 
covered by the shetetions including unemployed. * Hours worked (thousands). This series is tempor- 
arily discontinued pending revision. ” Average for the month. * Including “ Natives”’. 
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(Continued from page 694.) 


Owing, however, to the different scope of the various series and 
the different methods used in their compilation and classification, 
international comparisons of the absolute level of employment and 
its fluctuations are rarely possible. The chief value of the statistics, 
therefore, is in indicating the trend of short-time fluctuations in 
employment. 

The sign * signifies : “no figures exist”; the sign —: “ figures 
not yet received ” ; the sign +: “ provisional figure”. The countries 
are in most cases arranged in French alphabetical order. 


Italy : Bollettino mensile di statistica dell’Istituto Centrale di Statistica del Regno 
d'Italia (Central Institute of Statistics). 


Employers’ returns (Ministry of Corporations). The series hitherto published 
under this heading was suppressed in June 1935 and replaced by a new series 
which is not comparable with the old one. The scope of the statistics has been 
enlarged so as to cover 28 industrial branches instead of 24, and the number of 
industrial establishments covered has been increased from about 6,500 to 8,140. 
The base, which was previously the number employed in the first week of Sept- 
ember 1926, is now the average number employed during 1934. The figures 
relate to the last week of each month. 


Statistics of the General Level of Actual 
Hours of Work 


The following table gives statistics of the hours actually worked 
in 13 countries during the period 1927-1935. It is in continuation of 
the similar table previously published in the Review.* 

The data are mainly of two kinds. Those of the first kind (for 9 coun- 
tries) show the average number of hours worked per worker in a certain 
period (e.g. a day, a week, a month); they are usually obtained by 
dividing the total number of hours worked during this period by the 
total number of workers on the payrolls of the establishments covered 
by the statistics during the same period. If a worker works at more than 
one establishment during the period, a certain possibility of error 
may thus arise ; this, however, can be ignored if the statistics relate 
to average hours per day or per week. It would no doubt be desirable 
for purposes of international comparison that the data should all 


? Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXII, No. 2, Aug. 1935, pp. 253-256. 
Statistics of normal hours of work have been published here from time to time ; 
cf. in particular International Labour Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 2, April 1935, pp. 589- 
592. 
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relate to the same unit of time, but for various reasons, such as the 
varying length of the normal working day (in particular owing to the 
Saturday half-holiday), the varying number of days in the different 
months, etc., it is not possible to transform the series directly from 
one time unit to another. 

The data of the second kind (for 6 countries !) show the percen- 
tage of workers working certain specified hours, or hours within a 
certain range. The classification used varies from country to country, 
but the data have been rearranged as uniformly as possible by the 
Office in three or four groups.” 

The statistics are in most cases compiled from reports of a certain 
number of establishments. The number covered, the branches of 
industry represented, and their relative importance vary from country 
to country ; the statistics relate primarily to manufacturing industries, 
but also include, to a varying extent, industries of other kinds (build- 
ing, mines, transport, public services, commerce, etc.). Owing to 
these differences in method, the series are better suited to the study 
of changes within the different countries during recent years than to 
international comparisons of average actual hours of work. They 
form, however, a useful supplement to the statistics of unemployment 
and employment, and of wages, published in the present number of 
the Review. 

Notes on the sources and methods of compilation of the various 
series are given in the J.L.0. Year-Book, 1934-35 %, and previous 
numbers of the Review. 


1 Two countries provide data of both kinds. 
2 In addition, for France, these percentages have been used to construct an 
approximate index of average hours of work, which is also reproduced here. 


3 Vol. II : Labour Statistics, pp. 183-185. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF ACTUAL HOURS OF WORK 


GERMANY AUSTRIA 
Returns of Labour Employers’ returns 
Date | Percentage of workers working Percentage of workers working 
a weekly : Average hours weekly *: 
Under 69 to ender 48 hours of and Up to | Over 40 to | 48hours | Hours 
40 48 hours and 40 under and un- 
hours more | hours 48 hours | more known 
1929 7.67 2.5 0.5 95.0 2.0 
1930 7.37 3.0 0.5 95.4 1.1 
1931 | 7.08 16.5 2.2 78.7 2.6 
1932 6.91 12.9 3.0 79.4 4.7 
1933 7.15 15.8 4.2 76.7 3.3 
1934 _ _ _ 742 13.6 5.0 79.3 2.1 
1934: July 9.9 37.7 52.4 7.31 12.2 3.6 82.6 1.6 
Aug. 11.8 36.9 51.3 7.31 
Sept. 11.9 36.6 51.5 7.38 
Dec. 7.44 9.6 6.9 81.6 1.9 
May * * * 7.59 * * 
July * * 7.23 * 
Aug. 7.25 * * * 


1 Average for the months July to December. 


* The monthly figures relate to the first week of the 


month ; 1929-1931: figures for January; 1932 and 1933: averages of the figures for January and July ; 


1934 : average 


for the 12 months of the year. 


ESTONIA UNITED STATES FINLAND FRANCE | 
> 
— Employers’ returns Returns of labour inspectors 
N.LC.B.*| B.L.S.* Index of 

Date Percentage of workers working | weekly 

Average hours Average weekly : hours of | 

of work per Average hours of || hours of work | work | 

40 hours | 48 hours land more | 1930 = | 

1927 8.30 47.7 46.6 | | 

1928 8.40 48.0 ad 46.6 bed 

1929 8.17 48.4 46.5 ad | 

1930 8.14 43.9 e 45.4 0.5 4.5 95.0 | 100.0 | 
1931 8.04 40.4 ° 44.3 8.3 25.1 66.6 95.8 
1932 7.87 34.9 ° 45.5 20.6 27.0 524 | 91.1 
1933 7.88 36.4 37.9 46.4 12.6 25.6 61.8 | 93.7 
1934 7.92 34.8 34.7 47.0 13.6 29.6 56.8 (| 93.0 
1934: July se 34.1 33.4 ” 15.5 29.4 55.1 | 92.7 
Aug. wid 33.5 33.9 =a 18.2 27.6 54.2 } 92.5 
Sept. - 33.3 33.3 ps 16.2 30.5 53.3 | 92.3 
Oct. 34.0 34.5 17.1 29.5 53.4 92.3 

Nov. od 33.9 34.1 od 14.4 31.7 53.9 | 92.8 | 

Dec 7.92% 35.0 35.2 ° 15.0 33.1 51.9 | 93.6 | 
1935 : Jan. ° 36.4 35.2 16.8 32.7 50.5 | 91.6 
Feb. ° 37.1 36.4 sad 15.5 33.1 51.4 | 91.1 
March * 36.6 36.6 * 18.8 28.2 53.0 | 90.8 
April ad 36.7 36.4 ° 15.5 30.1 54.4 92.3 
May ° 36.3 35.8 ° 14.2 29.3 56.5 | 91.8 
June * 35.9 35.4 ° 11.2 32.4 56.4 | 92.8 
July 36.4 35.3 16.1 28.6 |; 55.3 92.8 
Aug. * 37.2 — * 15.0 27.6 | 574 | 93.4 


* Average for the second half-year. 
to the first week of the month. 
first of the following month. 


1 The annual figures are averages of two half-yearly figures ; revised series, including males and females. 
* National Industrial Conference Board ; the monthly figures relate 
* Bureau of Labour Statistics. 


5 The monthly figures relate to the 
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HUNGARY ITALY JAPAN 
Employers’ returns Employers’ returns ___ Employers’ returns | 
Date Imperial Bank | 
Average hours P ‘ae pk | Cabinet | of Japan | 
of work per Average 
day U 40 to | hours of work 
nder ate | 45 to Over per month Average hours of work 
40 hours 45 Eom 48 hours) 48 hours per day 
a b 
1927 8.86 * 9.40 | 
1928 8.98 9.0* 78.3* 12.7? 180° 9.40 
1929 8.97 8.9 75.5 15.6 182 9.27 ° 
1930 8.82 20.8 66.7 12.5 175 9.13 ° | 
1931 8.64 24.2 64.6 11.2 171 9.08 | e | 
1932 8.53 28.4 63.6 8.0 169 9.10 | 9.63 
1933 8.59 20.8 70.7 8.5 174 9.22 | 9.75 
1934 —_ 30.5 61.9 7.6 172 9.25 | 9.83 
1934 : July ° 28.7 62.3 9.0 177 9.25 | 9.82 
Aug. sad 28.4 63.1 8.5 167 9.23 9.80 
Sept. ad 27.8 63.5 8.7 176 9.27 9.85 
Oct. * 30.3 61.9 7.8 181 9.30 | 9.87 
| Nov. ° 31.7 62.2 6.1 172 9.28 9.88 
Dec. ad 69.9 26.8 3.3 154 9.27 } 9.95 
| 1935 : Jan. . 75.5 20.9 3.6 157 9.20 9.75 
Feb. * 74.5 20.5 5.0 151 9.25 9.83 
March * 70.9 22.9 6.2 158 =|, «9.28 9.88 
April * 77.5 16.8 5.7 160 || 9.30 9.88 
May ° 27.9 41.1 23.6 7.4 164 | 9.30 9.88 
June e 34.1 44.2 14.7 7.0 154 | 9.30 9.87 
July ° 27.1 40.2 23.3 9.4 167 | —_— 9.83 
Aug. ad 27.1 39.8 22.4 10.7 156 | 
| 


+ Ministry of Corporations. 
relate to the last week of the month. 


the months February to December. 


Before May 1935, a = under 48 hours, 6 = 48 hours. 
* Fascist General Confederation of Industry. 


The monthly figures 
* Average for 


| LATVIA POLAND SWEDEN SWITZERLAND 
loyers’ 
Employers’ returns Employers’ returns 
| Date Percentage of workers “Percen tage of workers 
working weekly : Average hours|} Average hours working weekly: 
} of work per of work | 36 to 
Under 46 (Over 4 Under 48 Over 
46 hours | hours | hours week per week 36 hours | under | hours |48 hours 
| 48 hours 
| | | | ] 
| 1927 * * 45.9 * | * * | * * 
| 1928 * 45.4 * * * 
| 1929 * 44.6 | | * * 
| 1930 * 43.7 =. | 
| 1931 * * * 43.0 | * | * * * * 
1933 13.6 84.6 1.8 40.9 45.2? 20.8° | 59.5 12.5° 
1934 11.3 80.5 8.2 41.8 46.7* | 42° | 21.2%; 65.3° 
1934: July 10.2 88.8 1.0 41.5 } | 
Aug. 11.0 87.5 1.5 41.7 | nd 
| Sept. 6.6 91.9 1.5 41.8 4.14 22.9¢ 64.1* 8.9* 
Oct. 10.7 65.4 | 23.9 41.7 
Nov. 17.7 58.2 24.1 42.0 46.7 
Dec 14.6 | 59.0 | 26.4 41.2 
| 
| 1935: Jan. 18.5 61.3 20.2 41.0 | vd 
| Feb. 19.7 62.0 18.3 41.6 * 
March| 20.0 60.6 19.4 42.4 ° e 
April | 15.7 | 64.9 | 19.4 43.2 | 
May 15.8 64.1 20.1 | 42.6 ° 
June | 17.8 | 621 | 201 | 42.0 | | 
July 16.5 62.9 20.6 | 42.2 ° . e an a 


* Average for the months February to December. 
second and third quarters of each year. 


* Figure for November. 
* Average for the third quarter. 


* Average of the 
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Statistics of the General Level of Wages 


The following tables give statistics of the general level of wages 
in 25 countries from 1927 to 1985. They are in continuation of those 
previously published in the Review under the same title. ! 

The first part of the tables gives series showing actual money 
wages, published by the statistical authorities or by important private 
institutions in different countries. The series have been chosen with 
the intention of giving for each country as comprehensive a view 
as possible of the general movement of industrial wages, this term 
being taken to include wages not only in manufacturing, but also in 
mines, public services, and even commerce, but as a general rule 
excluding agriculture.* In some cases, as the general series relating 
to industries do not include certain non-manufacturing branches, 
supplementary series for mines or certain public services have, when 
possible, been added. 

The various series show numerous divergencies in the nature and 
scope of the data, in the distinctions according to sex, age, and degree 
of skill of the workers, and in the methods of calculating the averages. 
International comparisons can therefore be made only with numerous 
reservations, in particular when the data are not of the same nature 
(rates and earnings). In any case these figures cannot be considered 
as representative of the average wages of all the workers in employ- 
ment in each country, for the statistics are based on only a selection 
of workers, as a rule belonging to the better-paid groups. 

The second and third parts of the tables give index numbers of 
money wages and real wages, calculated by the International Labour 
Office from the absolute data in the first part of the table, the year 
1929 being as far as possible taken as base. In some cases, where 
series showing absolute amounts were not available, recourse has been 
had to the index numbers published, which have been reduced to the 
common base. 

The index numbers of real wages have been calculated by means 
of the official cost-of-living index numbers * of the countries considered, 
reduced where necessary to the year 1929 as base. In certain cases, 
depending on the methods of computation adopted, slight inaccuracies 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXII, No. 2, Aug. 1935, pp. 257-272, 


2 For some countries the general series given in the present tables cover agri- 
culture, without the possibility of excluding it. For wages in agriculture, cf. “ Wages 
in Agriculture in Various Countries, 1927-1934’, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXX, Nos. 5 and 6, Nov. and Dec, 1935, pp. 692-708 and 844-865. 

8 These index numbers are published quarterly in the International Labour 
Review. For the figures most recently published, cf. Vol. XXXII, No. 4, Oct. 1935, 
pp. 534-538. For notes on the methods of compiling these index numbers, cf. 
1.L.0. Year-Book, 1934-35, Vol. 11 : Labour Statistics, pp. 205-223. 
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may result from this shifting of the base of the index numbers, but 
these inaccuracies cannot be more than trifling. For some countries 
the available series do not go back so far as the year 1929 ; for these, 
the nearest year to that date has been taken as base, and the index 
numbers are shown in the tables in italics. Further, in some cases 
the cost-of-living index numbers available cannot be combined with 
the existing index numbers of money wages without certain reserva- 
tions ; in particular where the cost-of-living indexes relate to a single 
town (usually the capital), while the index numbers of wages cover 
the whole country, or definitely limited regions, as in the case of mines. 
In such cases the index numbers of real wages are given in brackets. 

International comparisons of the index numbers are subject 
to reservations similar to those made in the case of the series showing 
absolute amounts (from which the index numbers are derived) ; 
certain divergencies between the basic data are however of less impor- 
tance when the comparisons to be made are only between movements 
of wages and not between absolute amounts. In this respect the reader 
may usefully refer to the resolutions passed by a conference of statistical 
‘experts, recalling the principal purposes for which the study of wage 
movements in time may be required, and enumerating the special 
characteristics required by indexes to be used for each of these pur- 
poses, 

The most important characteristics of each of the wage series 
given in the tables are summarily indicated in the headings. As regards 
the nature of the statistics, a distinction is drawn between rates and 
earnings. The statistics of rates are based on the conditions laid down 
in collective agreements or decisions of arbitration courts or other 
authorities, or fixed unilaterally by the employers, or merely on the 
wages recognised by custom. As a rule, these standards apply only 
to time workers and normal hours of work ; the degree in which they 
are representative of wages paid to all workers in the branch in question 
varies from one country to another. In some countries, the rates are 
described as “ minimum ” rates, but this expression cannot always 
be taken in its strict sense. The statistics of earnings are usually based 
upon the payrolls of a certain number of representative undertakings ; 
they express the average wages actually paid (including bonuses, 
allowances, etc.) to all time and piece workers in the branch under 
consideration, for hours actually worked. 

The scope of the wage statistics is indicated in the headings by 
a statement of the main economic groups covered.* But the way in 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XTX, No. 4, April 1929, pp. 522-539 : 
“ An International Conference on Wage Statistics *’ ; or INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
Orrice: The International Standardisation of Labour Statistics, pp. 45-53 ; Studies 
and Reports, Series N, No. 19 ; Geneva, 1934. 

2 These groups, and their relation to the scheme of classification of industries 
adopted by the Office for its international comparisons (cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1933, pp. 414-415, and I.L.0. Year-Book, 1934- 
35, Vol. II: Labour Statistics, p. v), are as follows: (1) agriculture (item A), 
including forestry and cattle rearing (excluded in principle from the tables) ; 
(2) mines (item B), including quarries and oil wells ; (3) industries (items C to L), 
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which these groups are represented varies widely from country to 
country ; mines and industries are as a rule fairly fully covered ; 
public services and commerce, on the contrary, are often represented 
by only one or two branches, sometimes of very limited scope. 

Fuller information as to the sources and methods of compilation 
of each of the series then contained in the tables was published in 
the I.L.0. Year-Book, 1934-35.1 Similar information on new series 
published later has been given in recent numbers of this Review. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ”’. 


” ” figures not yet received ”’. 

” ” Tt ” provisional figure 

“ branches relating to men only ”’. 
” ” ** revised figure 


Figures in thick-faced type : base of the index numbers. 
Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1929 as base. 


Figures in brackets: index numbers of real wages calculated by means of 
cost-of-living index numbers which are not strictly appropriate. 


including all manufacturing industries, as well as building and constructional 
work ; (4) public services {items M to R), including transport of every kind ; supply 
of water, light, and power ; postal, telegraph, and telephone services ; and public 
administration ; (5) commerce (items S and T), including banks, insurance, hotels, 
and restaurants ; (6) various (items U to Y), covering certain occupations which 
are either ill-defined or too special or limited to be assigned to any particular group. 


2 Vol. II: Labour Statistics, pp. 185-200. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 


GERMANY AUSTRIA 


Mines °, industries, public services * Mines 


Women Men and women 


Men Men Women General 
(skilled and Fi (skilled and 
semi-ak.) | (wnskilled) | average unskilled) 


(semi-sk.) | (unsk.) 


Hourly rates Earnings per shift 


Money wages 


eeeee 
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43.4T 


Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 


Germany. Annual figures : averages (for 1934: men (semi-skilled) and women: average of March 
and December ; genera! average : figure for March) ; monthly figures : 1st of the following month. Before 
1928, old series linked up with the new one. 


Austria. Annual figures: averages. 
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Date 
Men 
(skilled) 
| | I 
Rpf. Rpf. 
1927 
1928 95.9 77.5 
1929 101.1 81.8 
1930 102.8 83.3 
1931 97.4 79.3 
1932 81.6 68.8 fe 
1933 78.6 68.2 
1934 78.3T 68.2T 
1934 : June 78.3 sad 
Sept. 78.4 
Dec. 78.4T 68.3T 
1928 95 95 95 95 95 | 96 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 102 102 102 102 102 102 104 
1931 96 97 96 97 97 97 102 
1932 81 84 81 84 83 82 101 
1933 78 83 78 82 82 79 97 
1934 77t 83f 78t sit 79 94 
1934: June 77 78 e 
Sept. 78 ad 78 
Dec. 78t 83t 78t sit 82t e 
| 
Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 
1927 e e 91 (103) 
1928 96 96 96 97 96 96 (99) 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 (100) 
1930 106 106 106 106 106 106 (104) 
1931 109 110 109 110 110 109 (106) 
1932 103 107 104 107 106 104 (103) 
1933 101 109 103 107 108 104 (103) 
1934 98t 106T 104T 102 (99) 
1934 : June 99 100 
Dec. 105f 103f 104T ad 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


AUSTRALIA BELGIUM CANADA 
Mines °, industries, public services °, Mines, industries, be ay a Other Indus- 
commerce, various public services er‘ain ind.,| industries | tries 
pub. serv. 
Date Men Women Men and women! Gen- Men Men and Men 
(skilled and (skilled and eral (chiefly |women (sk.| (un- 
unskilled) unskilled) Skilled | Unsk. |average|| skilled) and unsk.) | skilled) 
H Week! 
Hourly earnings Hourly rates 
Money wages 
s dis. dis. d.js. d. 
1927 2 2%'100 11%) 1 2 |52 4% sad e e 
1928 2 3 |101 8%) 1 2%/53 8% ° bad 
1929 2 3 2%) 1 2%/53 11% ad e 
1930 2 2%/100 10 1 2%/53 11 bed 
1931 2 0 91 10%) 1 1 (|48 10% e 
1932 110%) 86 1%) 1 0%|45 4% ad 
1933 1 10 83 1%) 011%/43 9 e 
1934 1 10 83 011%/44 3 ad 
1934: June | 110 | 83 1 0 |44 6 e * 
Sept. | 110%] 83 11 1 0 |44 7 
Dec. 110%/ 8 1 1 0 |44 7 bad sad 
1935: March| 110%) 8 5 |1 0 |44 7 ° 
Sept. * * * * * 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 99 99 97 97 * va ° 96 99 100 
1928 100 100 100 99 od bd S 97 99 100 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 98 99 99 100 106 107 108 101 100 100 
1931 89 90 90 91 99 100 101 100 8 98 
1932 84 84 84 84 90 91 92 94 91 92 
1933 81 81 81 81 88 88 90 90 87 90 
1934 82 82 82 82 84 84 86 89 89 91 
1934: June 82 82 82 82 85 85 87 ° ° * 
Sept. 82 82 83 83 83 83 84 . e e 
Dec. 82 82 83 83 82 83 83 J e e 
1935 : March 82 83 83 83 81 82 83 ° e ° 
Sept. 81 8if 82T 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 101 102 100 100 ° ° 97 100 102 
1928 102 1 102 102 bl e bd 98 100 101 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 103 104 105 105 102 103 104 102 101 101 
1931 105 106 106 107 106 108 109 111 109 109 
1932 104 104 104 104 108 108 111 115 112 113 
1933 104 104 104 103 106 106 109 115 111 115 
1934 103 103 103 103 106 106 108 112 113 115 
1934: June 103 103 103 103 109 110 112 
pt. 103 103 104 104 107 107 109 sd 2 ° 
103 103 103 103 102 102 103 
1935 :March| 103 103 103 103 104 104 106 
Sept. _ _ 101T 102f 103T 


Australia. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: last day of the month. 


Belgium. Annual figures: averages ; monthly figures: averages for January, April, July, and October. 


Canada. Annual figures: averages. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


DENMARK ESTONIA Unitep States 
Industries, public services °, ~~ ind., Mines | Industries 
commerce °, various B.L.S. series 
Men | W Men and wo-| 
Men omen | General | and Wo- |) ten (skilled Men and women 
(skilled) (un (sk. and avera men (sk. and d killed killed k 
skilled) | unskilled) ge unskilled) and unskilled) (skilled and unsk. ) 
: Hourly Hourly | Weekly Hourly | Weekly 
Hourly earnings earnings earnings | earnings*® | earnings | earnings* 
Money wages 
Ore Ore Ore Ore Sant. Cents $ Cents $ 
1927 155 124 84 129 29.3 | ° 
1928 153 123 83 128 31.1 e } ad e ° 
1929 153 124 83 128 32.1 ® 
1930 156 126 84 131 32.5 ° 21.61 * ° 23.98 * 
1931 155 126 84 131 31.9 © | 18.61 ad 22.44 
1932 153 | 127 85 131 29.9 * | 13.78 . 18.18 
1933 153 127 85 131 29.2 49.6 14.29 46.0 17.60 
1934 154 129 86 132 29.0 67.8 | 18.10 54.8 19.13 
1934: June 152 128 86 131 29.0 71.3 18.54 54.9 . 19.51 
Sept. 153 129 86 132 ad 71.7. | 17.02 55.9 18.55 
Dec. 156 130 86 133 29.0 70.9 18.61 56.0 19.73 
1935 : March 153 127 86 131 28.9 71.0 | 21.32 56.8 21.09 
June 30.2 71.8 | 21.43 57.5 20.54 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * 
1927 101 100 101 101 91 e od ad 99* 
1928 100 99 100 100 97 e ° ° 99 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 e 100* * 100 
1930 102 102 101 102 101 ad 87 nd 93 
1931 101 102 101 102 99 ed 69 e 84 
1932 100 102 102 102 93 100 53 100 69 
1933 100 103 102 102 91 96 56 98 68 
1934 100 104 103 103 90 128 70 116 75 
1934 : June 99 103 104 102 90 135 72 117 77 
pt. 190 104 104 103 e 135 66 118 74 
ec. 102 105 104 104 90 134 72 118 78 
1935 : March 100 102 104 102 90 -— 83 — 82 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100)? 
1927 99 98 99 99 (101) 97* 
1928 99 99 99 99 (101) e . sa 100 
1929 100 100 100 100 (100) . 100* ° 100 
1930 107 106 106 107 (114) ° 90 bad 97 
1931 113 114 113 114 (116) ad 79 ° 96 
1932 112 114 114 114 (116) 100 67 100 88 
1933 109 112 111 110 (120) 99 73 101 88 
1934 105 108 108 107 (121) 127 89 115 95 
1934: June 105 108 109 107 (119) 134 91 116 98 
Sept. 103 108 107 107 
Dec. 105 108 106 107 (124) 133 90 117 98 
1935: March} 102 105 105 104 (121) 102 102 
June _ (130 103 99 


2 Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 
* The money wages have not been used directly for calculating the index numbers of the corresponding 
series (see note on method in August Review, pp. 259-260). ' 
_ Denmark. Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for the quarter ending with the month in 
question. 
. Estonia. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: average for the half-year ending with the month 
in question ; from 1935: averages for the month. 


United States. Mines and Industries: annual figures: averages (except for absolute figures for 1930: 
averages for the last quarter); monthly figures: a week nearest to the 15th of the month. (Real wages 
recalculated on the basis of the new cost-of-living index.) 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


Unitep States (cont.) 


Industries | Pub. serv. (railways) 


N.1L.C.B. series 


Men (skilled and Men Women (skilled) General Men (skilled and 
semi-skilled) (unskilled) and unskilled) average unskilled) 


Hourly |Weekly | Hourly|Weekly | Hourly | Weekly | Hourly| Weekly 
earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- = paren om d 
ings ings | ings | ings | ings ings ings — 


Money: wages 


2 


Se 


SES 
Aaw 


14.10 
15.08 
15.47 
14.73 


SRRRS PAS 


United States (cont.). Industries : annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : first week of the month 


Public services : annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for the quarter ending with the month 
in question. 
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ie 
Date 
a Cents| $ | Cents| $ | Cents| $ | Cents| $ 3 
as 1927 65.6 | 31.52 | 47.2 | 23.55 | 39.8 | 17.37 | 57.6 | 27.53 30.46 
re 1928 65.9 | 31.95 | 47.4 | 23.90 | 39.6 | 17.15 | 57.9 | 27.88 30.79 
# 1929 66.8 | 32.59 | 48.6 | 24.42 | 39.9 | 17.63 | 58.9 | 28.52 31.71 
rs 1931 63 29.41 
1932 25.47 
1933 25.56 
“a 1934 26.71 
4 1934: June 26.24 
A Sept. 26.62 
Dec. 27.13 
1935 : March 
June 
4 
; Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 
x 1927 98 97 97 96 | 100 99 98 97 97 96 
a 1928 99 98 98 98 99 97 98 98 98 97 
iy 1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
v 1930 99 89 98 90 99 91 100 91 101 97 
2 1931 95 17 95 79 93 83 96 79 102 93 
2 1932 R4 60 83 60 81 67 84 60 94 80 
a 1933 82 62 83 61 85 70 83 62 97 81 
‘ 1934 96 69 98 67 107 82 99 71 98 84 
‘ 1934: June | 97 71 99 70 | 108 83 99 73 95 83 
i: /, Sept. 98 66 99 65 108 80 101 69 98 84 
ie Dec. 98 71 101 68 107 86 101 73 100 86 
1935: March} 99 74 102 73 109 88 101 17 —_ -- 
June 99 14 101 72 109 84 102 75* — -- 
, Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 
a 1927 97 95 96 95 98 97 96 95 95 95 
1928 98 98 97 97 99 97 98 97 97 97 
: 1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
oy 1930 103 93 102 93 103 94 104 94 105 101 
ss 1931 109 89 109 91 107 96 111 92 118 107 
a 1932 108 77 106 17 105 86 108 17 121 103 
= 1933 110 83 110 82 114 94 111 83 129 108 
a 1934 121 86 124 85 134 103 124 89 123 106 
2 1934: June | 123 90 125 89 136 105 126 92 121 105 
Sept. | 121 82 122 81 133 99 124 85 123 105 
; Dec. | 122 87 124 84 133 106 125 90 123 106 
1935: March} 120 90 123 89 132 106 123 93 
June | 119 89 123 87 132 101 123 git _ _ 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


STATISTICS 


Date 


U.S.A. (cont.) 


FRANCE 


Industries Industries, various 


Certain ind., pub. 
Mines | (metals, etc.) 
(trade union rates) Paris region Paris | Towns other than Paris 
Men Men and 
Men (chiefly (chiefly sk Women 
killed y sk.|women (skilled Men (chiefly skilled) 
) & unsk.) jand unskillled) (chiefly skilled) 


Hourly rates 


earnings rates 


Daily Hourly rates rates | rates 


rates 


rates 


rates 


Daily Daily Daily 


5.12 
5.25 42.75 | 3.45 28.44 1.97 
. . 6.10 49.56 3.83 31.34 2.26 

37.01 5.79 6.64 53.99 | 4.08 33.66 2.42 
35.68 5.74 6.61 53.83 4.08 33.60 | 2.42 
32.86 5.47 6.34 50.72 3.99 32.54 2.35 
32.53 5.57 6.34 50.72 3.89 31.70 | 2.2 
32.61 5.54 6.34 50.72 3.89 31.60 2.2 


Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 


ending with the month in question. 


+ Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 


United States (cont.). Certain industries, etc. : annual figures: 15 May of each year. 
Mines: annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the 
month in question. Industries (metals, etc.) : annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for the quarter 


France. 


Industries, various : annual figures: October of each year. 
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— | — 
Money wages 
| > 
Cents Frs. | Frs. | Frs. | Frs. | Frs. | Frs. | Frs. Frs. 
1927 115.4 14.84 
1928 115.9 16.06 
1929 120.4 18.30 
1930 125.0 19.79 
1931 125.4 19.73 
1932 111.1 19.03 
1933 106.2 | 18.18 
1934 — 18.38 
1934: June 
Sept. 
Dec. e * 
1935 : March * 
June d 
100) 
1927 96 91 81 84 84 86 87 80 81 
1928 95 90 88 86 86 90 91 87 88 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 104 108 106 109 109 107 107 107 108 
1931 104 104 105 108 109 107 107 107 108 
1932 92 96 100 104 102 104 104 104 104 
1933 88 95 102 104 102 102 101 100 99 
1934 _ 95 102 104 102 102 101 101 100 
1934 : June * 95 102 * * * * * * 
Sept. 95 101 * * 
Dec. | 9% 101 * * 
1935 : March * 95 101 * 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * 
1927 95 * 88 91 91 * * * . 
1928 95 94 92 92 
1929 100 * 100 100 100 * * * * 
1930 108 | (100) 101 104 104 | (100) | (100) | (100) | (100) 
1931 120 | ° (99) 103 106 107 | (103) | (103) | (103) | (103) 4 
1932 118 | (98) 106 110 108 | (108) | (107) | (107) | (106) 
1933 114 | (101) 109 111 109 | (109) | (108) | (107) | (108) E 
1934 — | (106) 110 112 110 | (214) | (113) | (113) | (111) 
1934: June * | (104) 108 * * * * 
Sept. * * 110 * * 
1935 March * * 113 * 
i 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


Great BRITAIN HuNGARY ITALY 
Agriculture, mines, _— | Industries, Trans- ||Mines, ind., pub. 
ind., public services public services port serv., various 


Date M. of L. |L.&C.ES. 
series series - Men and women 
Men and women || Men and women (skilled and unskilled) || (sy. and unsk.) 


(skilled and unsk.) 


Earnings | Hourly Daily Daily Hourly 
Weekly rates per shift | earnings | earnings rates earnings 
Money wages 
Pengé Pengé Pengé Pengé Lire 
1927 4.72 0.55 5.12 3.29 
1928 ° od 4.95 0.56 5.33 3.51 1.98 
1929 5.07 0.57 5.58 4.07 2.02 
1930 4.68 0.57 5.35 4.21 2.00 
1931 4.60 0.54 5.05 4.10 1.81 
1932 ° ° 4.57 0.50 4.67 4.02 1.74 
1933 * bd 4.29 0.48 4.34 3.63 1.70 
1934 4.10 3.96 1.66 
1934 : June 4.10 3.64 1.65 
Sept. 4.04 4.13 1.64 
Dec. 4.16 4.43 1.65 
1935 : March 4.01 4.28 1.63 


98 
- 1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Me: 1930 100 99 92 100 96 103 99 
. 1931 98 98 91 95 91 101 90 

1932 96 96 90 88 84 99 86 
1933 95 95 85 84 78 89 84 
1934 96 95 81 — — 97 82 
1934: June 96 95 81 e ° 89 82 
Sept. 96 95 80 sd ee 101 81 

Dec 96 95 82 bd ° 109 

1935 : March 96 95 79 sd * 105 81 
96 82 

97 


Great Britain (including Northern Ireland). General series: annual figures: averages ; 

monthly figures: Ministry of Labour series : averages for the quarter ending with the month 

n question; London and Cambridge Economic Service series : averages for the month in question. 
Hungary. Mines; Industries, etc.; Transport recalculated series): annual and 

monthly figures: averages. 

dtaly. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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; Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 

a Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 
Ma 1927 100 99 (99) (102) (97) (86) ° 
ry 1928 99 100 (98) (99) (96) (87) 100 
" 1929 100 100 (100) (100) (100) (100) 100 
ie: 1930 104 103 tos! (110) (106) (114) 102 
hs 1931 109 109 (106 tt08) (106) (118) 103 
ih § 1932 110 110 (108) (105 (100) (118) 104 
~ 1933 112 111 (109) (109) (101) (115) 106 
1934 111 110 (107) (128) 109 
i 1934: June 113 112 (105) ” a (116) 111 
Sept. 110 109 (105) (133) 110 
Dec. 109 108 (109) (145) 110 
1935: March| 112 110 (104) * * (138) 107 
June 113 112 (138) 107 


STATISTICS 


(STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES cont.) 


JAPAN 


Industries | Transport | 


Industries 


Imperial Cabinet series | Bank of Japan series 


Men 
(sk. and 
unsk.) 


Women 
(sk. and 
unsk.) 


General 
average 


Daily earnings 


«41 


see ee eee 


SSSSS 
SESS8 


numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 


2 Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 


Japan. Mines; Industries; Transport: annual and monthly figures : 
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| 
Date 
. | 
Money wages 
Sen Sen Sen | Sen Sen Sen = ) 
1927 178.0 253.8 99.0 | 195.7 171.6 * . 
1928 179.9 259.6 100.3 204.2 186.2 e 
1929 181.0 264.5 98.9 206.4 185.4 ad 
1930 170.6 255.1 91.3 200.2 189.8 e 
1931 152.7 243.0 82.1 187.0 191.7 e 
1932 145.5 250.6 76.5 190.9 192.0 e 
1933 154.7 254.4 73.5 187.9 194.3 213.8 
1934 165.3 248.6 72.5 189.3 192.8 217.1 : 
1934 : June 161.5 243.1 72.2 187.2 198.0 215.7 e 
Sept. 163.7 240.3 721 185.2 187.5 213.8 e : 
Dec. 166.5 254.0 74.1 194.6 189.6 226.8 e : 
1935 : March 166.5 249.1 73.3 191.7 189.5 221.1 e 
June 166.4 240.4 71.8 186.7 193.1 214.0 ae 
Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 
1927 100 95 93 99 103 98 
1928 101 99 100 101 104 101 
1929 I 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 92 97 102 95 91 95 ; 
1931 83 91 103 90 80 87 
1932 77 92 104 90 74 85 
1933 74 91 105 93 71 86 
1934 73 92 104 94 70 88 
1934: June 73 91 107 93 69 87 
Sept. 73 90 101 92 70 87 
Dec. 75 94 102 98 71 91 
1935 : March 74 93 102 96 70 90 
June 73 91 104 92 69 86 
Index = 100) * 
1932 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 - 
1933 104 99 94 96 99 100 94 98 
1934 107 93 8&9 93 95 98 89 97 
1934: June 106 92 90 93 98 98 90 98 
Sept. 105 89 88 90 91 95 8&8 95 
Dec. 105 93 8&9 93 91 99 88 99 
1935 : March 1065 91 88 92 91 97 8&7 97 
June 1065 88 86 90 92 94 86 94 
averages. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


LATVIA Norway New ZEALAND 


Industries, public services *,eommerce Mines, Agric.°, mines °®, ind., pub. 
(Riga) industries serv.°, comm., various 


Men Men Women | Women Men Men Women 
(skilled)| (unsk.) | (skilled) | (unsk.) |(sk.and unsk.)|\(sk. and unsk.)|(sk. and unsk.) 


Hourly earnings Daily earnings! Weekly rates (minimum) 


Money wages 


see ee eee 
see 
ee ee ee 


see ee 
see 


Seuss 


Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 


1 Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 


Latvia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
Norway. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 


New Zealand. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the 


month in question. 
Netherlands. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the half-year ending with the 


month in question. 


ie 712 
Date i industries 
ack. and unsk.) 
Hourly 
a Snt. Snt. Snt. Kr. 
1927 * * * 12.17 
a 1928 83 54 43 11.56 
xf 1929 81 57 45 11.59 | 
se, 1930 84 59 44 11.59 | 
a 1931 82 57 44 11.05 
re 1932 72 50 39 11.14 
‘. 1933 65 47 38 11.06 
inl 1934 63 47 38 11.02 
1934: June | 63 47 38 
Sept. 62 46 39 
Dee. 64 | 48 38 * 
, 1935 : March 64 48 39 * 
June 66 50 40 | 
1927 ° 105 97 99 | 96 
1928 102 95 96 97 100 100 100 96 
1929 100 || 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 104 | 104 98 100 100 100 100 H 102 
Bs 1931 101 | 100 98 100 95 93 94 100 
ee 1932 89 88 87 94 96 86 9 | 93 
i, 1933 80 82 84 91 95 82 87 89 
% 1934 78 82 84 91 95 83 87 87 
| 1934: June | 78 | 82 84 91 82 87 
Sept. | 77 81 87 91 82 | * 
Dec. 79 84 84 91 84 86 
1935: March| 79 84 87 94 * 84 * 
June 81 88 89 94 85 * 
- Index number of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) * | 
4 1927 . * * * 94 97 | (96) 
*: 1928 * * * * 96 100 100 (95 
eS 1929 * * * * 100 100 100 (100; 
rs 1930 100 | 100 100 100 103 103 102 (106) 
in 1931 107 | 106 110 111 103 103 104 | (191) 
as 1932 108 | 107 112 118 107 102 107 (111) 
© 1933 102 | 105 114 120 108 104 110 (107) 
e. 1934 104 | 111 120 126 107 103 108 | (105) 
1934: June | 97 | 104 112 118 101 (104) 
Sept.| 105 | 111 127 130 . 102 * : 
“i Dec. | 110 | 118 125 132 * 104 * (104) 
1935: March} 112 | 120 130 138 102 * 
| June | 99 | 107 115 119 102 * 
t 


STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


POLAND 


RUMANIA 


SwEDEN 


Agric., mines, 


Mines °, industries, public services, commerce, 


Mines : 
. ? ind., pub. serv., 
Date industries | -omm., various 
Men and Men and Men Women General average 
women women (skilled (skilled and (skilled and (including 
(sk. & unsk.)) and unskilled) unskilled) unskilled) young persons) 
Hourly Monthly Hourly Daily Hourly Daily Hourly Daily 
earnings earnings earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings earnings | earnings 


Money wages 


N 


1927 
1928 0.94 
1929 1.02 
1930 1.01 
1931 0.95 
1932 0.87 
1933 0.80 
1934 0.75 
1934: June 0.75 
Sept. 0.74 
Dec. 0.76 
1935: March 0.73 
June 


ee eee 


Kr. 
1.20 9.57 
1.22 9.67 
1.25 9.99 
1.29 10.40 
1.29 10.26 
1.27 10.12 
1.22 9.76 
1.21f 9.76 


Go 


a 


~ 


see 


Kr. 
1.08 8.56 
1.09 8.63 
1.12 8.90 
1.16 9.28 
1.16 9.20 
1.14 9.06 
1.10 8.74 
1.09 8.73 


the movement of rates). 


October. 


Sweden. Annual figures : 


averages. 


Poland. Annual and monthly figures : averages (from 1928 to 1931, indexes calculated on the basis of 


Rumania. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for January, April, July, and 
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| | 
; 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) , 
1927 ° 98 96 96 97 97 96 96 
1928 92 99 98 97 99 98 97 97 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 99 96 103 104 101 103 104 104 
1931 93 85 103 103 101 101 104 103 
| 1932 85 69 102 101 100 101 102 102 ; 
1933 78 63 98 98 99 99 98 98 
1934 T4 62 | 97t 98st 99T 99T 97T 
Dec. 75 62 | ° ° 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 vd 109 95 95 96 96 95 95 : 
1928 (94) 102 96 96 98 97 96 96 
1929 (100) 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 (106) 97 107 107 105 105 107 107 
1931 (110) 120 110 109 108 107 110 110 
1932 (111) 116 110 109 108 109 110 110 
1933 (112) 116 108 108 109 110 108 109 
1934 (112) | 117 106T 108Tf 109Tf 107T 
1934: June (113) | 117 ° 
1935: March (116) 108 ° 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


SwiTZERLAND 


Mines °, industries, public services °, commerce 


Men Men Women 
(skilled and semi-skilled) (unskilled) (skilled and unskilled) 


Hourly Daily Hourly Daily Hourly Daily 
earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings 


Money wages 


2 


SES 


PAD 


Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 


Switzerland. Annual figures: averages. From 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily 
ees are no longer strictly comparable with those for previous years owing to a change in 
me 


Wil 
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Vi 
- Fr. Fr. Fr. Fr. Fr. 
» 1927 * 12.20 * 9.69 * 
1928 12.20 9.69 
1929 1.48 12.45 1.14 9.85 0.77 
‘ 1930 1.49 12.57 1.16 9.90 0.76 
a 1931 ; 1.51 12.62 1.16 9.97 0.78 
x ' 1932 | 1.45 12.92 1.11 10.35 0.74 
: 1933 1.43 12.73 1.09 10.08 0.72 
1934 1.39 12.75 1.07 10.00 0.71 
1934 : June * * * * * 
Sept. * * * 
Dec. * * * * 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
Ps 1927 * 98 * 98 * 98 
1928 e 98 sed 98 e 98 
i 1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 
: 1930 101 101 102 101 99 99 
1931 102 101 102 101 101 99 
; 1932 98 104 97 105 96 101 
1933 97 102 96 102 94 98 
he 1934 94 102 94 102 92 100 
a 1934: June * * * * * * 
Dec. * * * 
1927 99 bed 99 99 
Re 1928 * 98 * 98 * 98 
if 1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 103 103 104 102 101 101 
he 1931 109 109 109 109 109 106 
1932 114 | 121 | 114 112 
E 1933 119 126 117 126 115 120 
e 1934 117 128 117 127 115 125 
1934: June ° ° ° 
we Dec. * * * * * * 


STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (concluded) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Industries 


Men and women 
(skilled and 
unskilled) 


Weekly rates 
(minimum) 


Money wages 


PP 


Index number of money wages (Base : 


1 Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 


Czechoslovakia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
Union of South Africa. Annual figures : 30 September of each year. 


U.S.S.R. Annual and monthly figures : averages. 


Yugoslavia. Annual figures: December of each year; monthly figures : averages. 


UNION OF 
SoutH AFRICA | 


Mines, 
pub. serv., 
commerce 


(skilled and 
unskilled) 


Weekly 


see 


see ee 
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| | YUGOSLAVIA 
Men and Men Men and | Men and 
women women women 
(sk. and sxittea ana | (skilled and 
unskilled) unskilled) | unskilled) 
Earnings | Hourly rats Monthly 
per shift | (minimum) Po rates | wages earnings 
= Ké. Rbl. | ‘Dinar 
1927 194.80 64.07 ° 
1928 204.38 70.24 e 
1929 209.98 77.06 e 
1930 214.75 82.59 1,143 
1931 215.65 96.10 1,137 
1932 215.50 115.42 1,042 
1933 214.56 127.17 | 988 i 
1934 209.54 899 
1934: June 208.66 sd 148.67 961 
Sept. 208.23 nd 919 
Dec. 208.21 899 
1935: March 208.21 a _ 903° 4 
June 208.34 ad | _ 888 
1927 95 93 93 99 83 e 
1928 99 97 97 99 91 e 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 e 
1930 101 102 102 100 107 100 
1931 104 103 103 97 125 99 
1932 103 103 103 93 150 91 
1933 102 102 102 94 165 86 
1934 100 100 100 95 T _ 79 
1934: June 100 193 84 
Sept. 99 99 80 
Dec. 99 99 e 79 
1935 March e 99 99 e 79° 
June 99 99 78 
Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) * i 
| 
1927 (94) 93 92 98 | e 
1928 (98) 97 97 99 | ed 
1929 (100) 100 100 100 | | od 
1930 (101) 102 102 102 | | 100 
1931 (108) 107 107 103 | 100 
1932 109 109 104 99 
1933 (110 110 110 108 106 
1934 (108) 108 108 107T _ 
1934 : June ° 107 106 sd e 110 
Sept. e 108 108 104 
1935 : March 108 108 
Sept. 105 105 
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Ministry of Health. Town and Country Planning in England and Wales. Notes 
on the preparation and bringing into operation of schemes under the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1932. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1935. 26 pp. 6d. 


—— Departmental Committee on the Construction of Flats for the Working 
Classes. Interim Report. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1935. 39 pp. 9d. 

A technical report on materials and methods of construction suitable for the 
building of working-class flats, and on interior equipment. 


Ministry of Labour. First Report of the Commissioner for the Special Areas 
(England and Wales). London, H.M. Stationery Office, 19385. vu + 106 pp. 2s. 


—— Report on Juvenile Employment for the Year 1934. Based on the Reports 
of the Local Committees for Juvenile Employment. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1935. 24 pp. 4d. 

This report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LVI, 
No. 2, 14 October 1935, pages 67-68. 


SCOTLAND 
Department of Agriculture for Scotland. An Economic Survey of Small Holdings 
in Scotland, 1934. Edinburgh, H.M. Stationery Office, 1935. 46 pp. Is. 

This report gives the results of an economic survey of small holdings in Scotland, 
relating to the year ended August-September 1934. It is based on information 
collected from 201 small holdings, all the more important types of which are re- 
presented. This information relates to size of holding, crops, livestock, marketing, 
financial accounts, and family and other labour employed. In summing up the data 
presented, the report states that all the evidence available points to the fact that 
small holdings are not so well adapted to mixed farming practice as to the more 
intensive forms of production. 
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IRAQ 

Ministry of Education. Memorandum on the Organisation of a Technical Educa- 
tional System in the Kingdom of Iraq. By Dr. Hermann Supnor. Baghdad, Govt. 
Press, 1935. 


MEXICO 

Secretaria de Agricultura y Fomento. Memoria de la 14 Convencién triguera 
nacional celebrada en la Ciudad de México bajo los auspicios de las Direcciones de 
Economia rural y Fomento agricola, 27 de agosto-1° de septiembre de 1934. Tacubaya, 
Oficina de Publicaciones y Propaganda, 1934. 239 pp., illustr. 

Under the auspices of the Mexican Department of Agriculture, the first National 
Wheat Convention was held in Mexico City during the month of September 1934, 
for the technical study of the agricultural and economic problems connected with 
wheat cultivation. The report contains a brief history of the proceedings of the 
Convention, at which marketing, production costs, insurance for crop losses, and the 
formation of co-operative and agricultural associations to protect the rights of agri- 
culturists were discussed. 


—— Direccién de Economia rural. Instituto de Investigaciones econédmicas. 
Problemas econémicos de México. El salario minimo en el sector agricola. Tacubaya, 
Oficina de Publicaciones y Propaganda, 1934. 117 pp., diagrams. 

The Mexican Department of Agriculture has published the first work on agri- 
cultural wages in Mexico. This report summarises the investigations carried out by 
the National Committee created in 1934 for the study of minimum wages. The 
first chapters are mainly theoretical, while the remainder of the book deals with 
the concrete question of agricultural wages in Mexico. Especially important are 
the statistical data on wages in agriculture, which go back to 1891. This study 
should be welcomed as fundamental to an understanding of the general social and 
economic conditions of Mexican agriculture. 


Secretaria de la Economia Nacional. Direccién General de Estadistica. Primer 
censo industrial de 1930. Resimenes generales por industrias. Volumen III, Tomo V. 
Mexico, 1935. x11 + 899 + 1116 pp., tables. 


NETHERLANDS 

Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Bureau central de statistique. Jaarcijfers 
voor Nederland. Annuaire statistique des Pays-Bas 1934. The Hague, 1935. Lx1 + 
897 pp. 


Verslagen der bedrijven, diensten en commissién van Amsterdam, 1934. No. 15. 
Woningdienst. Amsterdam, Gedrukt ter Stadsdrukkerij, 1935. 140 pp. 


Statistical report for 1934 on the development of house building in Amsterdam. 


NETHERLANDS INDIES 
Kantoor van Arbeid. Werkloosheid in Nederlandsch-Indié. Batavia, 1935. 
94 pp. 1 fi. 

This study, which has led the Government of the Netherlands Indies to intensify 
the struggle against unemployment, deals with the extent of unemployment in 
the islands, the measures taken to combat it during the period 1931-1934, and the 
special aspects of unemployment among the resident Europeans. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Census and Statistics Office. Statistical Report on Population and Buildings 
(incorporating the Report on External Migration, formerly published as a separate 
volume) for the Year 1933-34. Wellington, 1934. x + 36 pp., tables. 2s. 6d. 


NICARAGUA 

Ministerio de Agricultura y Trabajo. Memoria del Secretario de Estado Doctor 
Isaac Montealegre, presentada al Excelentisimo Congreso Nacional 1934. Managua, 
Imprenta Nacional, 1935. 166 pp., illustr., tables. 
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The Secretary of Agriculture in Nicaragua, in his annual report to Congress, 
brings out the efforts made by the Government to modernise the cultivation of 
wheat, in view of the fact that 15,000 hectares of land are under wheat in that 
country. He emphasises the fact that Nicaragua is under-populated, barely half 
a million inhabitants occupying a territory of 150,000 square kilometres. The 
Government is considering the possibilities of colonising Nicaragua. 


NIGERIA 

The Principles of Native Administration and their Application. Lagos, Govern- 
ment Printer ; London, Crown Agents for the Colonies, 1934. 47 pp. 1s. 

The principles of this memorandum, prepared by Sir Donald Cameron when 
Governor of Nigeria, have been approved by the British Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. While directed primarily to Nigerian conditions, the memorandum may 
be taken as an authoritative interpretation of the policy of Native administration 
to which Great Britain is committed in tropical Africa. Indirect rule, or, as Sir 
Donald Cameron prefers to call it, indirect administration, is designed to adapt 
for the purposes of local government the tribal institutions which the Native peoples 
have evolved for themselves, so that these peoples may develop in a constitutional 
manner from their own past. In Nigeria, with 19 million people and an administra- 
tive staff of 347, the chain of communication between Government and people 
must be completed by the Africans themselves. For this purpose the Government 
relies primarily not on those Africans who have become partly or wholly integrated 
in European life, but, where it can be found, on the tribal authority which, accord- 
ing to tradition and usage, has in the past regulated the affairs of each unit of 
Native society and which the people of to-day are willing to recognise and obey. 
This in most cases means the chiefs. The chiefs are, however, not to be used as 
mouthpieces of the Government, but, through the advice and guidance of the 
administrative officers, are to be trained to become a living part of the machinery 
of administration. The main reproach directed against indirect administration is 
that it tends to produce a conservative autocracy. Of particular interest, therefore, 
is Sir Donald Cameron’s insistence that the traditional democratic checks on rule by 
chiefs should not be weakened and that local self-government should be progressive. 
He states that a Native administration which exists merely because the people are 
at present backward and ignorant, and on that account are apparently willing to 
“ stay put ’’, cannot and must not endure. He advocates measures both to secure 
the education of the Native tribal leaders and to enlist educated African opinion in 
support of the Native authority. 


NORWAY 

Departementet for sociale saker. Statistike centralbyra. Folketellingen i Norge 
1 desember 1930. Attende hefte. Hovedoversikt livsstillingsstatistikken. Folkemeng- 
den fordelt efter livsstilling, alder of ekteskapelig stilling. (Recensement du I** dé- 
cembre 1930: VIII. Apercu principal de la statistique de professions. La population 
répartie par les professions, l’dge et V'état civil.) Norges offisielle statistikk. LX :61. 
Oslo, H. Aschchoug, 1935. 144 pp. 2.50 kr. 


Statens inspektorat for arbeidsformidling og arbeidsledighetsforsikring. Arsberet- 
ning 1933 og 1934. Oslo, 1935. 94 pp. 

Report of the Norwegian Inspectorate of Employment Exchanges and Un- 
employment Insurance for the years 1933 and 1934, including an account of the 
special enquiry into the extent of unemployment and public relief measures on 
30 November 1933. 


NYASALAND 
Report on Native Affairs for the Year ended 31 December 1933. Zomba, 1934, 
44 pp., maps. 2s. 6d. 


RHODESIA (NORTHERN) 
Annual Report upon Native Affairs, 1934. Livingstone, 1935. 47 pp. 
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SPAIN 

Instituto Nacional de Previsién. Las inversiones de los fondos de previsién. By 
Inocencio JimENEZ. Madrid, 1934. 105 pp., tables, diagrams. 

After describing the three funds (voluntary insurance fund, school insurance 
fund, and compulsory old-age insurance fund) administered by the Spanish National 
Provident Institution and the collaborating funds, the author shows that all the 
financial resources of social insurance benefit the national economy, since they are 
either invested immediately in Government, provincial, or municipal securities, 
or lent to corporations, banks, industrial undertakings, or even private individuals. 
He then explains the nature of the guarantees required for all investments made 
by the Institution, and notes that a special fund has been created to cover possible 
losses. In the case of investment in undertakings having a social object, the Institute 
supervises the use of the money by the borrower. A chapter dealing with statistics 
of investments gives a detailed account of the composition of the assets of the 
Institution and the collaborating funds at the end of 1938. Finally, the author 
describes the methods of financial control, and shows in the last chapter the pro- 
gress achieved by investments for such purposes as the construction of schools or 
other buildings for educational purposes, clinics, hospitals, slaughterhouses, working- 
class dwellings, local roads, ete. In his conclusions the author emphasises the 
benefits to the community resulting from the investment policy of the Institution 
and the collaborating funds, which financial autonomy alone makes possible. 


El problema de la unificacién de los seguros sociales fuera de Espatia. By 
Enrique LuXo PESA. Madrid, 1935. 253 pp. 

In the first part the author gives a short history of the problem of the uni- 
fication of the different branches of social insurance and the fundamental questions 
it raises. In the second part he examines the legislation relating to the organisation 
of social insurance in the different countries. 


—— El seguro de maternidad. Su evolucién. Sus resultados. Su transformacién. 
(1° octubre 1931-31 diciembre 1933.) Madrid, 1934. 195 pp. 

After an account of the demographic data which form the basis of maternity 
insurance in Spain, this volume describes the benefits in cash and in kind under the 
legislation in force, and then explains the present financial system of maternity 

’ insurance. The last chapter analyses a scheme drawn up by the National Provident 
Institution for widening the scope of the maternity insurance system so as to 
cover independent women workers. 


Caja Nacional de Seguro de Accidentes del Trabajo. Memoria de la gestién 
de la Caja Nacional de Seguro de Accidentes del Trabajo y de los Fondos especiales 
de Garantia durante el afio 1934. Madrid, 1935. 59 pp., tables. 


SWEDEN 

Finansdepartementet. 1930 ars pensionssakkunniga. Betdnkande rérande 
familjepensionfering for tjdnstemadn vid den civila statsférvaltningen och fér arbe- 
tare i statens tjdnst. Statens offentliga utredningar, 1934:29. Stockholm, 1934. 
167 pp. 


—— Konjunkturuppsvingets férlopp och orsaker 1932-1934. Statens offentliga 
utredningar, 1935:16. Stockholm, 1935. 106 pp. 

An enquiry into the course and causes of the economic revival in Sweden from 
1932 to 1934, carried out by Dr. Karin Kock, Assistant Professor of Economics 
at Stockholm University, in her capacity as member of the committee of experts 
appointed to assist the Ministry of Finance in certain enquiries into Sweden’s 
economic position. 


Riksforsdkringsanstalten, ar 1933. Sveriges Officiella Statistik. Fdérsiikrings- 
visen. Stockholm, 1934. 381 pp. 


Statistiska Centralbyran. Bureau central de statistique. Statistisk Arsbok for 
Sverige tjugoandra argangen, 1935. Annuaire statistique de la Suéde, 22™° année, 
1935. Stockholm, Kungl. Boktryckeriet. xvu1 + 388 pp., tables. 
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SWITZERLAND 
Rapport du Conseil fédéral a Assemblée fédérale sur la diz-huitiéme session de la 
Conférence internationale du Travail. 46 pp. 


Schweizerische Unfallversicherungsanstalt. Jahresbericht und Jahresberechnung 
fiir das Jahr 1934. Berne. 57 pp., diagrams, tables. 


UNITED STATES ° 
Department of Agriculture. Agricultural Adjustment Administration. Achiev- 
ing a Balanced Agriculture. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1934. 52 pp. 


—— Bureau of Agricultural Economics. State Measures for the Relief of Agri- 
cultural Indebtedness in the United States, 1933 and 1934. Compiled by Margaret 
T. Otcorr and Louise O. Bercaw. Under the Direction of Mary G. Lacy. Agri- 
cultural Economics Bibliography No. 53. Washington, 1934. 402 pp. 


Department of the Interior. Office of Education. Vocational Guidance in Reha- 
bilitation Service. A Manual of Procedure for Counselling and Advising Physically 
Handicapped Persons and Assisting them in Adjusting or Readjusting themselves to 
Vocational Life. Vocational Education Bulletin No. 148. Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Series No. 20. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1935. x + 56 pp. 10 cents. 


Department of Labour. Twenty-second Annual Report of the Secretary of Labour 
for the Fiscal Year ended 30 June 1934. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1935. 
v-+ 105 pp. 10 cents. 


—— Women’s Bureau. Current Information on the Minimum Wage. Washington, 
1935. 13 pp. (typescript), tables. 


—— Employment Conditions in Beauty Shops. A Study of Four Cities. 
By Ethel Erickson. Bulletin No. 133. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1935. 
v + 46 pp. 10 cents. 

Covers hours, wages, training regulations, and general conditions of employ- 
ment in beauty shops catering for Whites and Negroes in Philadelphia, New Orleans, 
St. Louis, and Columbus. The enquiry was made in response to a request from the 
employers’ association and a petition from employees in the industry. The numbers 
included in the trade had increased more than threefold in the decade from 1920 
to 1930 and there was a dearth of recorded data on conditions of operation and of 
employment. 


—— — — Hours of Employment for Women provided in State Labour Laws. 
June 1935. Washington, 1935. 32 pp. 


Industrial Home Work in Rhode Island. With Special Reference 
lo the Lace Industry. By Uarriet A. ByRNE and Bertha Buiair. Bulletin No. 131. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1935. v + 26 pp. 5 cents. 

A social and economic study on conditions of life and work among different 
groups of home workers, mainly in the lace industry. The code for this industry 
did not prohibit home work but tried to regulate it. The data gathered by the 
enquiry revealed very low conditions, and the authors conclude that effective 
regulation is impossible. 


—— —— Industrial Injuries to Women in 1930 and 1931 compared with Injuries 
to Men. By Margaret T. Metrert. Bulletin No. 129. Washington, Govt. Print- 
ing Office, 1935. vi + 57 pp. 10 cents. 


State Minimum Wage Laws. Summary of Occupations covered 
and Rates fixed. Washington, 1935. 19 pp. 


NEW YORK 


State Board of Housing. Heport to Governor Herbert H. Lehman and to the 
Legislature of the State of New York. Legislative Document (1935) No. 41. Albany, 
J. B. Lyon Co., 1935. 72 pp., illustr., diagrams, tables. 
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NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


American Association for Social Security. Social Sccurity in the United States 
1935. A Record of the Eighth National Conference on Social Security, New York City, 
26 and 27 April 1935. Together with a Census of Social Security in the United States. 
New York, 1935. 239 pp. $1.75. 

The approvaf, on 14 August 1935, of the Social Security Act, creating a federal 
system of old-age insurance, and providing federal subsidies for State non-con- 
tributory old-age pension schemes and State unemployment insurance schemes, 
marks a step of immense importance towards the achievement of the objects for 
. which the American Association for Social Security has been campaigning since 
a its foundation in 1927. Now that, at last, the principle of social insurance has 
received decisive recognition, it may be expected that the task of the Association 
will become more and more that of the study and criticism of methods of application. 

The papers read at the Eighth National Conference on Social Security have 
i lost little of their relevance, however, by the passage of the Social Security Act. 
Of particular importance are the papers on “ The Health Insurance Movement ” 
and “Problems in Unemployment Insurance”. The health insurance papers 
present the views of a number of doctors, a dentist, and a pharmacist on the value 
and the desiderata of health insurance from professional and social standpoints. 
The contributions on unemployment insurance include papers dealing with such 
questions as the adoption of individual or pooled reserves as the financial basis 
of the system, the application of “ merit rating *’ to unemployment insurance, 
and a criticism by Professor Paul Douetas of the unemployment provisions of the 
Social Security Bill. * 


Arbeiterkrankenversicherungskasse Wien. Bericht fiir das Jahr 1934. Vienna, 
1935. 196 pp. 


4 Association des patrons et ingénieurs catholiques de Belgique. Journées sociales 
‘. patronales, 29 et 30 juin 1935. Schémas des rapports. Programme : L’action sociale 
q patronale et la déprolétarisation. Brussels. 23 pp. 


Association suisse des électriciens. Accidents dus au courant électrique survenus 
a en Suisse en 1934. Rapport de l’Inspectorat des installations 4 fort courant. 
2 Reprinted from the Bulletin de ’ ASE, No. 10, 1935. 7 pp. 


Ball, C.E.H. The Rural Mortgagors Adjustment Legislation. Wellington, 
Butterworth, 1935. 91 pp. 


° Barbin, René. U.R.S.S. 1935. Paris, Editions Corymbe, 1935. 144 pp., illustr. 
| 10 frs. 

Bennett, M. M. Teaching the Aborigines. Data from Mount Margaret Mission, 
ig W.A., 1935. London, Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 67 pp., 
illustr. 6d. 

i: An interesting illustrated account of the work that is being done by the Mount 


Margaret Mission in Western Australia to educate Australian Aboriginals, men, 
| women, and children. The pamphlet is particularly valuable as showing what can 
‘ be done to develop a very primitive people by elementary and handicraft instruc- 
tion. 


Brookes, Edgar H. The Colour Problems of South Africa. Being the Phelps- 


' Stokes Lectures, 1933, delivered at the University of Cape Town. Lovedale, C.P., 
- Lovedale Press ; London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, 1934. vii + 237 pp. 
F Brown, G. Gordon, and Hutt, Bruce A. McD. Anthropology in Action. An 


Experiment in the Iringa District of the Iringa Province, Tanganyika Territory. 
: International Institute of African Languages and Cultures. London, Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1935. xvi + 272 pp., map, appendices. 

This book is the outcome of collaboration between an administrative officer 
and an anthropologist in an attempt to discover to what extent anthropological 
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knowledge can be made applicable to the problems surrounding the administration 
of an African tribe. The tribe chosen, the Hehe, inhabit the Iringa district of the 
Mandated Territory of Tanganyika. The population is 86,795, and in the district 
are 376 Europeans, mainly engaged in farming, and 315 Asiatics, who are mainly 
traders and artisans. Although petty abuses and complaints are apparently not 
infrequent, particularly in regard to tribal public works and compulsory porterage— 
both legal for Government officials on duty and illegal when private Europeans 
demand porters—the Africans, aided by a system of administration in which 
tribal institutions and customs have been taken into account, appear not unhappily 
to have met the problems of the first generation of contact with Europeans. The 
material condition of the people is, however, not high. In 1932 it was found that 
74 households had an average annual cash income of between 32s. and 33s., 32 per 
cent. of which resulted from work for wages. As regards expenditure, figures 
obtained from 39 out of the 74 cases showed that 31 per cent. was spent on payment 
of taxes. If this merely indicated that the Hehe are still in the stage of subsistence 
economy, its chief value would be its indication of the extent to which direct 
taxation is an incentive towards wage-earning employment. It raises, however, 
a second question, whether in the present phase of contact between the Hehe and 
the European, and still more if that contact is increasing, an annual expenditure 
of about 20s. per household on clothes and food which cannot be grown at home 
is sufficient for economic progress or even the maintenance of health. The report 
admits the problem, and cautiously suggests that if the individual Hehe is too poor 
and ignorant te meet the situation by himself, some form of co-operative effort 
will be necessary. It seems that here the modern principle of basing administration 
on the living realities of African traditions can find its greatest immediate utility. 
The conclusion of the enquiry in this connection, that in the case of the Hehe it is 
the kinship settlement group rather than the larger tribal organisation which is 
likely to be most useful, is an indication of the practical value of anthropological 
studies conducted in close collaboration with the administration. 

An appendix, containing a classified list of the questions which were asked by the 
administrator and answered by the anthropologist during the course of the enquiry, 
is a model not only for any similar investigation but also for every detailed enquiry 
into African conditions. 


Butler, H. Den dkonomiske og sociale utvikling i 1934. Saertrykk av Socialt 
Arbeid, nr. 6, 1935. Oslo. 54 pp. 

Abridged Norwegian translation of the Report of the Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office to the Nineteenth Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference, reprinted from Socialt Arbeid, the organ of the Norwegian Association 
for Social Reform. 


Capitaine, Georges. De la nature juridique des parts sociales des sociétés coopé- 
ratives en droit suisse. Basle, Helbing und Lichtenhahn, 1934. 89 pp. 


Casparsson, Ragnar. Gruvfolk. Svenska Gruvindustriarbetareforbundet under 
Jyra artionden. En kort historik utarbetad pa forbundets uppdrag. Stockholm, 
Tiden, 1935. 346 pp. 

This volume, which is published on the occasion of the fortieth anniversary 
of the foundation of the Swedish Miners’ Union, gives a vivid and interesting account 
of the history and activities of this organisation. It forms a valuable contribution 
to the literature on Swedish trade unionism. 


_ Chambre de Commerce de Paris. Institut d’organisation commerciale et indus- 
trielle. Enquéie sur le facteur humain. Réponses des industries de transport. Paris. 
229 pp. 


Collor, Lindolfo, and others. A nova lei de accidentes do trabalho. Bibliotheca 
da Revista do trabalho. Direcgao de Helvecio Xavier Lores e Gilberto FLores. 
Rio de Janeiro. 76 pp., tables. 

This handbook brings together in convenient form the texts of the Brazilian 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1934 and of the regulations issued in pursuance 
of that Act, including the standard tariff of insurance premiums, and the permanent 
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incapacity schedule, giving the amount of compensation for each injury by occupa- 
tion and age. The collection of texts is introduced by a series of short articles dealing 
with some of the juridical aspects of the Act. 


Comité central des armateurs de France. Annuaire de la marine marchande 
1935. (Arrété au 1°* janvier 1935.) Paris, 1935. 1066 +- 106 pp. 


Comité central des maitres de verreries de France. Annuaire des maitres de 
verreries de France, 1935. Paris. 427 pp. 30 frs. 


Commission of Inquiry into National Policy in International Economic Relations. 
International Economic Relations. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 
1934. 1x + 397 pp. $3. 

Contains the results of an enquiry organised by the Social Science Research 
Council. It consists of five parts ; the recommendations of the Commission of 
Inquiry ; reasons for these recommendations ; a report by Dr. Alvin HANSEN ; 
selections from written and verbal statements made to the Commission by various 
witnesses ; a summary of the views of other witnesses. The general conclusion 
reached is that the United States should embark on a policy of greater co-operation 
in international relations, removing impediments to world trade and encouraging 
in every way a freer interchange of goods and services among nations. Various 
political measures are advocated, including co-operation with the League of Nations, 
adherence to the World Court, and continued participation in the Disarmament 
Conference ; withdrawal from the Philippines ; abolition of discrimination as regards 
oriental immigration ; repeal of the Johnson Act ; immediate settlement of war 
debts ; and a clear dissociation of the Government from the interests of individual 
foreign investors. In the economic field the Commission recommends the removal 
of tariffs wherever no serious unemployment would result, and the payment 
by the Government of a dismissal wage to labour thrown out of employment as a 
result of sudden tariff changes ; the immediate negotiation of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments ; subsidies to agriculture to compensate for the effects of the industrial 
tariff ; freedom of private but discontinuation of Government foreign lending ; 
stability of the gold value of the dollar but restriction of the use of gold to the settle- 
ment of international payments ; and the emergency enlargement of purchasing 
power by means of tax reduction or increased expenditure accompanied by “ sound 
policies for increasing production and employment ”’. 


Confédération générale de la production francaise. Annuaire 1935. Paris. 
Lxxxvill + 35 pp. 10 frs. 


Co-operative Wholesale Society. Publicity Department. Publications and Inform- 
ation Section. The People’s Year Book 1935. Manchester, Co-operative Wholesale 
Society ; Glasgow, Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society. 344 pp. 


Dansk Arbejdsgiverforening. Beretning om Dansk Arbejdsgiverforenings Virk- 
somhed i Tiden fra 1. Maj 1934 til 30. April 1935. Copenhagen, 1935. 41 pp. 

Annual report of the Danish Employers’ Federation for the financial year 
1934-35. It includes important statistical surveys and an account of the participa- 
tion of the Federation in national! and international social policy. 


Delsinne, Léon. Une plaie sociale a débrider. Le chémage. Brussels, “ L’Eglan- 
tine ”, 1935. 32 pp. 1.50 frs. 

A clear and well-balanced popular exposition of the problem of unemployment, 
its extent, effects, causes and remedies. 


Duthoit, Eugéne. L’organisation corporative. En appendice : L’organisation 
corporative au Canada. Ecole sociale populaire. No. 256. Montreal, 1935. 32 pp- 
15 sous. 


Dvorak, Beatrice Jeanne. Differential Occupational Ability Patterns. Bulletins 
of the Employment Stabilization Research Institute, University of Minnesota, 
Vol. III, No. 8. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1935. 46 pp., charts, 
tables. $1.00. 
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Eckert, Hoffmeister, Dr., and Dobbernack, Dr. Kommentar zur Verordnung 
vom 17. Mai 1934. Nachtrag I. Munich, Rechts- und Wirtschafts- Verlag. 


Ecole sociale populaire. Le chémage de la jeunesse. Mémoire du Comité d’entente 
des grandes associations internationales. Lettre d’adhésion des associations catholi- 
ques. Montreal, 1935. 32 pp. 15 sous. 


Employee Partnership Institute. Self-Government in Industry. Towards Eco- 
nomic Citizenship, No. 6. Hamilton, N. Z. 35 pp. 


Evans, Dorothy. Women and the Civil Service. A History of the Development 
of the Employment of Women in the Civil Service, and a Guide to Present-day Oppor- 
tunities. London, Pitman, 1934. xm + 165 pp. 3s. 6d. 


The matter contained in this handbook is mainly derived from Government 
sources, publications of the Civil Service Commissioners, reports of evidence to 
Royal Commissions, Treasury circulars, and decisions of the National Whitley 
Council for the Civil Service. After a historical survey, the book deals with the 
remaining points of inequality between opportunities for men and those for women, 
the present distribution of women throughout the Civil Service, posts now open 
to women, conditions of entry, duties, salaries, prospects of promotion, ete. 


Fédération nationale de la mutualité et de la coopération agricoles. XXJJ™e« 
Congrés national de la mutualité et de la coopération agricoles, Moulins-sur- Allier, 
28 juin-1 juillet 1934. Rapports et compte rendu des travaux. Paris. 284 pp., illustr. 


Félix, Christian. Les services industriels de Geneve. Thése présentée 4 la Faculté 
des sciences économiques et sociales de l'Université de Genéve. Geneva, Imprimerie 
du Commerce, 1935. 163 pp. 


Fippin, Elmer 0. First Principles of Co-operation in Buying and Selling in 
Agriculture. Richmond, Garrett and Massie, 1984. xv + 820 pp., illustr. 
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